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BIOGRAPHY, 6lc. 



HOMER. 

1. Homer, the prince of Greek poets, lived 
about nine hundred years before the christian 
era. Seven cities disputed the honor of having 
given him birth ; but the real place of his na- 
tivity is uncertain. The only incontestable 
works of Homer are the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

2. Nothing can equal the clearness and ma- 
jesty of Homer's style, the sublimity of hig 
thoughts, and the strength and sweetness of hig 
verse. All his images are striking ; his descrip- 
tions exact ; and the passions are so well ex- 
pressed, and nature so finely painted, that he 
gives to every thing life and action. He par- 
ticularly excels in invention, and in the charac- 

. ters of his heroes. Indeed, his descriptions ap- 
pear to be rather history, than the fictions of 
poetry. 

3. Alexander was charmed with Homer's 
writings, and conmionly placed them under hig 
pillow with his sword. He inclosed the Iliad 
in a casket that had belonged to Darius. See- 
ing, one day, the tomb of Achilles, he exclaim- 
ed, ** Fortunate hero, thou hast had a Homer to 
«ing thy victories." Lycurgus, Solon, and the 
princes of Greece, valued Homer's works so 
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highly, that they took the utmost pains to pro- 
cure correct copies of them ; and Alcibiades is 
said to have given to a rhetorician a box on the 
ear, for neglecting to have a copy of them in 
his school. 



ALEXANDER. 

4. Alexander, king of Macedon, was the 
son of Philip,' and was born on the day when 
the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, waa burnt ; 
and in which his father gained three victories. 
From this last circumstance, the soothsayers 
predicted that Alexander would become invin- 
cible. This king had lively eyes, but his head 
inclined to one side. 

5. Alexander, in the early part of his life, 
was remarkable for his temperance ; pleasure 
seemed to have had no charms for him ; no- 
thing but glory could excite his passions. Nor 
was he contented with mean objects of emula- 
tion ; for being once asked whether he would 
be a candidate for the vnte in running, at the 
Olympic games, he rephed, " That he was wil- 
ling, if he could have kings for his antagonists.^' 

6. When a boy, Alexander entertained some 
Persian embassadors in the presence of his fa- 
ther, and charmed them with his politeness, af- 
fability, and sagacity. He had several instruc- 
tors, but Leonidas, a man of remarkable dex- 
terity, was his governor, and Lysimachus was 
appointed to the second station. 
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7. While Alexander was a young man, a very 
fine horse, called Bucephalus, was brought to 
his father for sale. On trial, the horse was 
found to be unmanageable, and Philip ordered 
him to be sent away. Alexander would not 
permit this, but ran to the horse, and with the 
bridle, turned his head to the sun, for he per- 
ceived the horse was frightened at his own shad- 
dow ; then leaping on his back, he suffered the 
horse to run his full career ; then brought him 
back to his father quite manageable. 

8. Philip, desirous that Alexander should 
have a solid education, invited Aristotle, the 
greatest philosopher of the age, to his house, to 
instruct his son, and gave him most munificent 
rewards. By him Alexander was instructed in 
ethics, politics, and other sublime and mysteri- 
ous parts of learning. But Homer's Iliad was 
Alexander's favorite study, as he considered 
this as containing a treasure of military know- 
ledge. Alexander had as great a regard for 
Aristotle, as for his father Philip ; for he used 
to say, from one he received lifey and from the 
other the art of living, 

9. Alexander manifested remarkable courage, 
even when a youth. This pleased his father, 
who was delighted to hear Alexander called 
kin^, and himself general. But Alexander of- 
fended his father, when, in a quarrel produced 
by drunkenness, Alexander threw a cup at one 
of the guests, who had cast reflections on his 
mother. Philip attempted to kill him on the 
spot, but his foot slipped as he was rushing up* 
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on him with a drawn sword, and Alexander es- 
caped, and, with his mother, retired from court. 

10. Alexander succeeded to the throne when 
twenty years of age, and found the kingdom 
surrounded with enemies, by nations not sub- 
dued, or such as bore the Macedonian yoke with 
reluctance. He particularly dreaded the Greeks, 
who had been lately conquered. The Thebans 
in particular, experienced his resentment, for 
they revolting, he laid siege to their city, and 
took it ; slaying great numbers, and selling 
thirty thousand for slaves. The city was razed 
to the ground, and no house escaped, except 
that of Pindar the poet. 

11. Alexander was sometimes magnanimous, 
and at other times he was just as well as cruel. 
Some Thracian soldiers plundered the house of 
a noble matron, and the chief treated her with 
gross abuse ; then inquiring if she had money 
concealed, she replied that her money was in a 
well in the garden. The barbarian was con- 
ducted to the mouth of the well, to search for 
the money, when the woman pushed him into 
the well and he perished. Alexander was 
pleased with this woman's heroic action, par- 
doned her offense, and gave liberty to her and 
her children. 

12. Alexander visited Greece, and was ap- 
pointed general of their forces, in their war 
with Persia. While in Greece he was visited 
by statesmen and philosophers ; but Diogenes, 
whom he wished to see, did not appear among 
them. Alexander, therefore, went to see Dio- 
genes, and found him lying on the ground, bask- 
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ing in the sun, and pa3dng no attention to the 
king, his visitor. Alexander asked him if he 
wanted any thing. Diogenes rephed, "He 
only wanted the king not to stand between him 
and the sun." Alexander, struck with the phi- 
losopher's indifference to honor and wealth, 
said, " If I were not Alexander, I could wish to 
be Diogenes." 

13. Alexander now prepared for an expedi- 
tion into Persia. His army consisted only of 
thirty four thousand foot, and four thousand 
horse. To maintain this army, he had small 
funds, yet this> did not repress his liberality ; 
for he disposed of most of his revenue to them, 
before he left Greece. Being asked, what he 
had left for himself, he answered, hope. 

14. In marching towards Persia, he crossed 
the Hellespont, stopped at Troy, and honored 
the tomb of Achilles. He then moved on to 
meet Darius, the king of Persia, who was pre- 
pared with a large army to oppose him at the 
river Granicus. Here he had to cross a rapid 
stream, and ascend a craggy bank to encounter 
his enemies. But he led the way himself, cross- 
ed the river, and climbed the Opposite bank. 
His troops followed him, and encountered the 
Persian army, which was defeated, with the 
loss of twenty thousand men. 

15. Alexander then marched forward, con- 
quering the Pisidians and Phrygians, as he 
passed. In Phrygia, he saw the famous chariot 
of Gordius, fastened with cords, the knots of 
which were so complicated, that it was prophe- 
sied that the man who should untie the knot, 
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would possess the empire of the world. Alex- 
ander, with his sword, cut the thongs that in- 
closed the knot, and then untied it with ease. 
Hence the modern proverb, to cut the Gordiaji 
Knot. 

16. At this time, Darius was waiting for 
Alexander, with an army of six hundred thou- 
sand men; but he took ground- that was unfa- 
vorable, as it divided his infantry, and rendered 
his cavalry unserviceable. The armies met, 
and the Persians were defeated, vidth the loss 
of more than a hundred thousand men. Da- 
rius himself escaped with difficulty. 

17. After the battle, Alexander entered the 
tent of Darius, where he was surprised at the 
magnificence of the furniture, and the attend- 
ants ; and seeing the utensils all of pure gold, 
he turned to those who were with him, and said 
** These are Darius's ideas of royalty." 

18. ^mong the prisoners taken by Alexan- 
der, were the mother, wife, and two unmarried 
daughters of Darius. These he treated with 
the utmost kindness, permitting his mother to 
bury her relations who were slain, and giving 
orders that no abuse should be offered to his 
female captives. Alexander deemed it more 
honorable to conquer himself than his enemies. 

19. Alexander's moderation in diet. Was re- 
markable. He used to say, his master Leoni- 
das was his best cook, as he taught him to 
march before day light, to prepare him for his 
dinner, and by dining moderately, to procure 
an appetite for supper. He was much addicted 
to wine, and sat long after eating. But when 
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business demanded his attention, neither friends 
nor pleasure could detain him. 

20. After this victory, Alexander sent his 
horsemen to plunder Damascus, while his sol- 
diers pillaged the Persian camp. He conquer- 
ed all Syria with ease, except Tyre, which was 
well fortified. But Alexander beseiged the city 
and at last conquered it, after an obstinate de- 
fense. He then, went to Egypt, where he 
founded the city, called after him, Alexandria. 
He then traveled through the desert, to visit 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

21. Alexander's flatterers called him a God; 
but he seemed not to relish the flattery. Being 
once asked by Anaxarchus, the philosopher, 
when it thundered. Why he, who was a son of 
Jupiter, did not thunder too, he replied, " Be- 
cause I do not choose to frighten my friends." 

22. About this time, Alexander received a 
letter from Darius, offering him ten thousand 
talents, as a ransom for the captives, and one of 
his daughters in marriage, with all the countries 
on the west of the Euphrates. These proposals 
being communicated to his council, Parmenio 
said, " If I was Alexander, I would accept the 
oflfers." " So would I, replied Alexander, if I 
was Parmenio." 

23. After the conquest of all the country on 
the west of the Euphrates, Alexander proceeded 
to extend his conquests, and Darius met him 
with an army of a million of men. When the 
two armies were encamped near each other, 
Parmenio advised Alexander to attack Darius at 
night. "No," said Alexander, "I will not steal 

2 
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a viotory." The next day, the armies encoun- 
tered with great slaughter, but victory crowned 
the army of Alexander, who was proclaimed 
monarch of Asia. 

24. Alexander then proceeded to Babylon, 
which surrendered without resistance. Susa 
was next taken, and there he found forty thou- 
sand talents in coin, besides immense quantities 
of other treasure. In the palace he found a 
statue of Xerxes, and at the suggestion of a wo- 
man, made in sport, he took a torch and set fire 
to the palace, which was consumed to ashes. 

25. From Persia, Alexander proceeded t(^ 
India. Finding his troops encumbered with 
baggage, by which his march was retarded, he 
gave orders to set fire to it, and began by burnr 
ing his own. In his progress, his army suffered^ 
much for want of provisions, but most of ih& 
cities surrendered to him without opposidoui 
Porus, with an army, resisted him, at the river 
Hydaspes, but he was defeated. Porus himself, 
a man near seven feet high, rode on a camel, 
which defended his master as long as he could ; 
but Porus was at length taken prisoner. 

26. Having determined not to pursue hia 
march farther eastward, Alexander <;onstructed 
boats and rafts and caused his army to sail down 
the river Indus to the ocean. This voyage took 
seven months. But here he disembarked his 
army, and marched back to Persia by land. 
When he arrived at Gedrosia, he found plenty 
of provisions ^or his harassed army ; and at Car- 
nmnia, he indulged himself in feasting seven 
days and nights. The whole country resound- 
~ 'I with noise and riot. — <? 
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27. At his return to Susa, Alexander married 
Statira, the daughter of Darius, and bestowed 
the noblest Persian ladies on his friends. Here 
he also indulged in {easting and debauchery, 
and, here he paid the debts of his whole army. 
At Ecbatana, he renewed his pleasures. At a 
splendid entertainment which he gave to Near- 
chus, his naval commander, he drank all night 
and the next day. This excess brought on a 
fever, of which he died, at thirty three years qf 
age. 

28. Alexander was possessed of boundless 
ambition ; he even lamented that he had not an- 
other world to conquer. But he died wi&out 
naming a successor, and his dominions were 
shared among his generals. He was the last 
king of Macedon. Thus perished one of ihe 
greatest warriors and conquerors, who^ after 
having inflicted immense miseries on the coun- 
tries he overran, left his vast dominions a prey 
to distractions and war. 



DEMOSTHENES. 

29. Demosthenes, the famous Athenian ora- 
tor, was born three hundred and eighty one 
years before the Christian era. Having lo^t his 
father at seven years of age, he was placed un- 
der guardians who deprived him of his sub- 
stance, and neglected his education. This loss 
he repaired by his eloquence and his extraor- 
dinary abilities. 
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30. Demosthenes became the disciple of Pla- 
to, and studied the orations of Isocrates. He 
gave early proof of his eloquence, and by it ob- 
tained retribution of the. greatest part of his es- 
tate. His progress in eloquence however was 
impeded by natural defects, which he took un- 
wearied pains to overcome. 

31. That he might be accustomed to speak 
in a tumultuous assembly, he used to declaim on 
the sea-shere, when the waves were roaring. 
He spoke with pebbles in his mouth, that he 
might correct a defect in his utterance. He 
practiced at home with a naked sword hanging 
over his shoulder, that he might check an un- 
graceful motion to which he was accustomed. 

32. Demosthenes used also to confine him- 
self in a subterraneous cave, to devote himself 
more closely to his studies ; and to subdue all 
curiosity of appearing in pubfic, he shaved one 
half of his head. In his solitary retirement, by 
the help of a glimmering lamp, he composed the 
greatest part of his orations, which have been 
the admiration of all succeeding ages. 

33. The abilities of Demosthenes raised him 
to the head of the government in Athens. In 
his public capacity, he roused his countrymen 
from their indolence, and incited them to oppose 
the encroachments of Philip, king of Macedon. 
But in battle, he betrayed his cowardice, and 
saved himself by flight. 

34. After the death of Philip, Demosthenes 
declared himself warmly against his son, Alex- 
ander; and when the Macedonians demanded 
of the Athenians to deliver up their orators, De* 
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mosthenes reminded his countrymen of the fa- 
ble of the sheep, which delivered their dogs to 
the wolves. 

36. By the prevalence of party, Demosthenes 
was compelled to retire from Athens, and in his 
banislftient, he lived with more of effeminacy 
than of true heroism. But after the death of 
Alexander, when Antipater made war on Greece, 
Demosthenes was recalled from exile, and he 
was received with great joy and pomp. All 
the citizens crowded to the harbor to see him 
land. 

36. The triumph and popularity of Demos- 
thenes were of short duration. Antipater and 
Craterus were near Athens, and they demanded 
all the orators t© be delivered into their hands. 
Demosthenes fled to the temple of Neptune in 
Calauria ; but seeing all hope of safety to have 
vanished, he took a dose of poison, which he al- 
ways carried in a quill, and thus ended his life. 
The Athenians raised a brazen statue to the 
honor of this prince of orators. 

37. The style of Demosthenes is strong and 
concise ; sometimes harsh and abrupt. His 
words are highly expressive, and his arrange- 
ment firm and manly. Negligent of lesser 
graces, he aims at the sublime in sentiment. 
His orations are full of impetuosity and the ar- 
dor of public spirit. He seems not to attend to 
words, but to thiiigs ; and the energy of his 
thought seems to raise him above his species. 
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CICERO. 



38. Marcus Tullius Cicero, the great Romafi 
orator, was born about one hundred and seven 
years before the Christian era. His father, who 
was of the equestrian order, took great %are of 
his education, which was directed particularly 
with a view to the bar. At his first appearance, 
he declaimed so vehemently against Sylla's 
party, which then ruled, that it became expedi- 
ent for him to retire into Greece ; where he 
beared the Athenian orators and philosophers, 
and in^^roved both in eloquence and in knowl- 
edge. 

39. From Greece, Cicero passed over into 
Asia, and after an excursion of two years, re- 
turned to Rome ; where, by his eloquence, he 
wias raised to offices of dignity. One of his 
most celebrated orations was delivered in the 
prosecution of Verres, who had been pretor of 
Sicily ; in which office he had been guilty of ra- 
pine and cruelty. The effect (jf Cicero's elo- ^ 
quence, ^was to caus6 Verres to retire into 
exile. 

40. In the forty third year of his age, Cicero 
declared himself a candidate for the consulship. 
He had six competitors, but he was elected by 
acclamation. In this office, he had the skill to 
suppress a horrid conspiracy, headed by Cata- 
line, who aimed to subvert the government. For 
this great service, he was honored with the title 
of the father of his country, 

41. During the triumvirate of Cesar, Pompey 
and Crassus, Cicero made an enemy of Clodius, 
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a profligate man, by giving testimony against 
him, when on trial. The issiie of this affair 
was the banishment of Cioero, the demolition of 
his houses, and the sale of his goods. In this 
condition, Cicero did not manifest the firmness 
and dignity of character which might have been 
expected from his rank and conscious integrity. 

42. Cicero had not been more than two 
months in exile, when the senate recalled him, 
and he returned in a triumphant manner. He 
was restored to his former dignity, and soon af- 
ter recovered his property. But Cicero had a 
wife of petulant humor, whose repeated provo- 
cations made }^is domestic life unhappy, and 
finally confirmed in him a- settled disgust which 
ended in a divorce. 

43. In the great contest between Cesar and 
Pompey, which was to decide the fate of the re- 
public, Cicero took part with Pompey. But in 
the battle of Pharsalia, Pompey was defeated ; 
Cicero returned to Italy, and was afterward re- 
ceived into favor with Cesar. Soon after he 
was deeply afflicted by the death of his daugh- 
ter, TulUa, ihe wife of Dolabella, a woman dis- 
tinguished \)y all the graces of her sex. 

44:. After the death of Cesar, Cicero united 
himself to the interest of Octavius. But in the 
accommodation of affairs, between Octavius^ 
Antony and Lepidus, Cicero was proscribed. 
When he first beared of this proscription, he 
wa« at his Tusculan Villa ; and he immediately 
attempted to escape from his enemies by sea. 
But adverse winds prevented him, and he was 
overtaken by a party dispatched to kill him, who 
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cut off his head and his hands, and carried them 
to Rome. Antony received them with joy, and 
rewarded the murderers. But the sight of these 
remains of Cicero, drew tears from the eyes of 
the citizens. With the death of Cicero, expired 
the short empire of eloquence among the Ro- 
mans. 



PLATO. 

45. Plato, an illustrious philosopher of 
Greece, was an Athenian by descent, but bom 
on the isle of Egina. The time of his birth is 
not precisely known,' but it was about four hun- 
dred and thirty years before Christ. He gave 
early ii^dications of genius, and had an education 
suitable to his rank. 

46. Plato applied with great diKgence to the 
study of the arts of painting and poetry. He 
made such proficiency in the latter, that he ac- 
tually composed an epic poem ; but on compar-. 
ing it with the poems of Homer, he committed 
it to the flames. He also wrote a dramatic 
piecCj but on hearing a discourse of Socrates, 
he renounced the muses, burnt his poems and 
applied to the study of wisdom. 

47. Plato attached himself to Socrates, with 
whom he remained eight years in the character 
of a scholar. He made it his practice to take 
notes from the discoiu'ses of his preceptor, writ- 
ing them in the form of dialogues; but inter- 
mixing remarks of his own. When Socrates 
was summoned before the senate, Plato under^ 
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took to plead his cause, but the judges were par- 
tial and would not suffer him to proc^d. Af- 
ter the condemnation of Socrates, Plato pre- 
sented him with money to redeem his life ; 
which l)owever was refused. Plato attended 
him in prison, and heard him converse on the 
immortality of the soul. This gave rise to Pla- 
to's dialogue, called Phaedo. 

48. Socrates was put to death, and his fate 
alarmed the philosophers who were at Athens, 
to that degree that the most of them fled from 
the city* Plato was grieved and retired to Me- 
gara, where he was entertained kindly by Eu- 
clid. He then went to Italy, where he studied 
the doctrines of Pythagoras ; thence he went to 
Cyrene, where he learned geometry. He then 
traveled to Egypt, to become acquainted with 
the theology of the priests ; and then proceeded 
to Persia to consult the magians respecting their 
religion. 

49. From Persia, Plato returned to Italy, vis- 
ited Sicily and then returned to Athens, where 
he established a school for instructing youth in 
philosophy. The place which he chose for this 
purpose was a public grove, called the Academy^ 
said to be so called from Hecademus, who left 
it to the citizens for gymnastic exercises. This 
grove, adorned with statues, temples, and sep- 
ulchers, planted with plane trees, and intersect- 
ed by a gentle stream, afforded a delightful re- 
treat for philosophy and the muses. 

50. In this place, Plato had a small garden 
whfere he gave instructfons ; and such was his 
celebrity, that not only young men crowded to 



his school from every quarter, but people of 
the first distinction frequented the Academy, 
It is said that even females, disguised in men's 
apparel, often attended his lectures. 

61. Plato's celelirity however excited envy, 
and his old companions in the school of Socrates, 
loaded him with obloquy. Yet his fame in- 
creased, and he was solicited to visit many places 
in Greece to give instructions and laws. But 
he declined all these invitations. He lived a 
single life in sobriety ; was virtuous and affable, 
and distinguished for his politeness and fine 
taste. 

52. Diogenes was greatly offended at Plato's 
elegant taste and manners. Dining one day at 
his table, in company, he trampled on the ta- 
pestry with his dirty feet, uttering this brutish 
sarcasm : " I trample on the pride of Plato :" 
"Yes," replied Plato, "but with greater pride." 

53. Plato made three visits to Dionysius, ty- 
rant of Sicily, where he had the address to res- 
cue Dion from the vices and depravity that de- 
based the Syracusans. He attempted to reform 
the tyrant, but in vain. He returned to Athens 
loaded with wealth and devoted himself to in- 
struction. Having a firm constitution, he lived 
to the age of eighty years ; and when he died, his 
grove and garden afforded him a sepulcher. 

54. Plato had a comprehensive understand- 
ing, a fund of wit and good taste, and remarka- 
ble evenness of temper, all refined by education 
and travel. He wrote largely on theology, 
physics, mathematics ahd moral philosophy; 
and his works have been ^tudied in every sue- 
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ceeding age. As his philosophy and his ideas 
were remarkably refined ; hence sentiments and 
affections highly refined, pure and spiritual, are 
caUed platonic. - 



ARISTOTLE. 

55. Aristotle, the philosopher, was bom about 
three hundred and eighty four years before the 
Christian era. The place of his birth was Sta- 
gira, a small city in Macedon ; hence he is called, 
the Stagirite. He was the son of Nicomachiis, 
physician to Amyntas, the grand father of Alex- 
ander, the Great. 

56. Aristotle lost his parents when young, 
;and not being under due restraint, he gave him- 
J3elf up to the follies of youth. After spending 
most of his patrimony, he entered into the army, 
but not succeeding in his profession, he inquir- 
ed of the Delphic oracle, what course of life he 
should follow. He was advised to go to Athens 
and study philosophy. He followed thts advice, 
and studied under Plato, till he was thirty seven 
years of age. At this time, his estate was ex- 
pended ; and it is related that he procured a liv- 
ing for a time by selling medicinal powders and 
prescriptions. 

57. Aristotle pursued his studies with such 
diHgence Uiat he at last surpassed all the schol- 
ars of Plato. He ate sparingly and slept little ; 
and that he mighi not over-sleep himself, it is 
aniaied that he always lay with one hand odit of 
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the bed, holding in it a ball of brass, which, 
when he fell asleep, might fall into a brazen 
vessel, and awake him. 

58. After the death of Plato, Aristotle retired 
into a small city of Mysia. Here he married 
Pythias, the sister of the prince ; and he is said 
to have loved her to adoration. He afterwards 
went to Mitylene, the capital of Lesbos, where 
he remained, till Philip, king of Macedon, sent 
for him to be tutor to his son Alexander. He 
continued in this employment eight years, in- 
structing his pupil in rhetoric, philosophy, eth- 
ics and politics. 

59. The last fourteen years of his life, Aris- 
totle spent his time mostly in Athens, under the 
protection of Alexander. After the death of 
this prince, Aristotle found himself exposed to 
the invidious jealousy of priests and sophists, 
by which the malignant passjons of the Athe- 
nian populace were inflamed, and his fame and 
merit were assailed. To avoid persecution, he 
retired to Chalcis, where he died. 

60. Aristotle wrote many treatises on philos- 
ophy, poetry and rhetoric, and left all his wri- 
tings to his beloved disciple, Theophrastus, foi- 
bidding him to publish them. Theophrastus, 
at his death, intrusted them to Neleus, bis 
friend, whose heir buried Uiem, to seciure them 
from the king of Pergamus, who was seeking 
for books to adorn his library. 

61. The writings of Aristotle lay concealed 
in the earth one hundred and sixty years, till 
they were much injured. They were after this 
sold to a citizen of Athens, in whose house 



Sylla, the Roman dictator, found them, and or« 
dered them to be carried to Rome. They ai^ 
terwards passed into the hands of Tyrannion, 
the grammarian, and then to Andronicus of 
Rhodes, who put them in order and had them 
transcribed. 

62. Aristotle's philosophy is called peripa- 
tetic, from the circumstance that his followers 
taught his doctrines walking. This philosophy 
has been much taught in modem times, and 
much admired. 



HERODOTUS* 

63. Herodotus, the first authentic historian 
an\ong the Greeks, was born in Halicamassus, 
in Caria, about four hundred and eighty-four 
years before the Christian era. This city, be- 
ing then under the tyrant Lygdamis, Herodptus 
quitted his country and retired to Samos ; and 
from that place, he departed on his travels over 
Egypt, Greece and Italy. 

64. In his travels, Herodotus made himself 
acquainted with the history of the countries, 
with the rites, customs and religipns of the in- 
habitants. He returned to Samos, and digested 
his materials into the history which. is still pre- 
served. This history, it is said, he recited to 
people assembled at the Olympic games, and 
gained great celebrity. 

65. The history is written with great sim- 
plicity. The author professes to relate facts 

3 ^■■^^^^^o-- 
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just as they were presented or communicated 
to him, witiiout vouching for the truth of what 
was related to him \>y others. This work is 
divided into nine books, each of which bears the 
name of one of the nine muses. It is said by 
Lucian that these names were given to the 
books by the Ghrecians, who heard them recited 
at the games, as the best compUment they could 
pay to the author. 



. THUCYDIDES. 

66. Thucydides, the celebrated Greek histo- 
rian, was born at Athens four hundred and sev- 
enty-one years before the Christian era. He 
was of honorable descent, and educated in a 
manner suitable to his birth, in the study of phi- 
losophy and eloquence. Being a few years 
younger than Herodotus, Thucydides used to 
attend the recitals of Herodotus' History ; and 
it is said his emulation was so much excited as 
to bring tears into his eyes. Herodotus took 
notice of this, and congratulated his father on 
having a son so fond of the muses. 

67. When the war of Peloponnesus com- 
menced, Thucydides conjectured that this 
would furnish a subject worthy of his pen; 
and he began to keep a journal of all the im- 
portant events. *Hence proceeded the chrono- 
logical order of his history. During this war, 
Thucydides was commissioned to relieve Am- 
phipolis ; but Brasidus, the Lacedemonian gen- 
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eraly by a rq>i(] march, frustrated the des%n, 
.and for this want of success, Thucydides was 
banished from Athens. 

68. in his exile, Thucydides began to com<* 
pose his history, which brings down an impar- 
tial account of the principal events to the 
twenty-first year of the war. It is written in 
the Attic dialect, which is remarkable for vigor, 
purity and elegance. . He spared neither tmie 
nor money to procure authentic materials; and 
the history was sa much admired by Demos- 
thenes, that he transcribed it eight times. 

69. The style and manner of Thucydides dif- 
fer fronu those of Herodotus. The history of 
Herodotus is distinguished by the grace and el- 
egance of expression ; that of Thucydides is un- 
rivaled in the fire of its descriptions, the con- 
ciseness, st]*ength and energy of expression. 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, evidently made 
the style of Thucydides the model of his own. 
T3iucydides was recalled from exile, and, died 
at Athens about four hundred and eleven years 
before Christ. 



CATO, THE CENSOR. 

70. Marcus Fortius Cato, one. of the greatest 
men among the Romans, was born at Tus- 
culum, about two hundred and thirty-two years 
before the Christiaji era. He began to bear 
.arms at seventeen years of age, and on all oc- 
casions, showed extraordinary courage. He 



was remarkable for sobriety, and given to much 
bodily exercise. He had one horse only for 
himself and baggage ; and this horse he tended 
himself. 

71. Cato, on his return from his^ campaigns, 
betook himself to his plow, not because he had 
not slaves, but because it was his inclination. 
He dressed like his slaves, sat at the same table 
with them, and partook of the same fare. At 
the same time, he did not neglecf to cultivate 
his mind, especially in the art of speaking ; and 
he employed his great talents in pleading causes 
without reward. 

72. Cato, after sustaining other offices, stood 
candidate for the office of censor ; one of whose 
duties it was to correct the manners of the peo- 
ple. He hW seven • competitors for the of- 
fice ; J[)ut Cato mounted the rostrum, and with a 
bold countenance, declared that the times re- 
quired firm and vigorous magistrates to sup- 
press luxury, which menaced the public with 
ruin — censors who would cut up the evil by 
the roots, and restore the rigor of ancient dis- 
cipline. To the honor of the Romans, they 
elected him to this office. 

73. In the exercise of hjs office, Cato laid a 
tax of three per cent, on the yeal value of all 
articles of luxury— dress, furi^itiare, women's 
toilets, chariots, slaves and equipage. This 
gave great ofi*ense to the nobles and their wives ; 
but the people in general were pleased with 
these regulations; and ordered a statue to be 
erected to his honor in the temple of Healthy . 
with an inscription mentioning bis reformation 
of manners, but not his victories and triumphs. 



74. Cato W3^^ the occasion of die third Punic 
war. Being dispatched to Africa to terminate 
a difference between the Carthaginians and the 
king of Numidia, he reported, on his return, 
that Carthage had become rich and populous, 
and that while it existed, Rome could not be 
safe. He therefore exhorted the Senate to de- 
stroy that republic. 

75. Having brought from Africa some very 
large figs, he put them in a lappet of his gown, 
and showed them to the senators. '^ The coun- 
try," said he, " where this fine fruit grows, is 
distant from home no more than three days 
voyage." And whenever he spoke in the Sen- 
ate, he concluded with these words. " Car- 
thage tnust be destroyed." [Delenda est Car- 
thago.] 

76. Cato was a soldier, a statesman, a learn- 
ed historian, an orator, and an agriculturist; 
but. he had great faults. His ambition, poison- 
ed with envy, disturbed both his own peace, 
and that of the city. He would not take bribes, 
but was unconscionably avaricious. Yet at 
limes, the severity of the Censor was relaxed, 
and he indulged in mirth and good humor. 

77. Cato married a handsome woman, and 
history tells us that she was extremely afraid of 
thunder, and loved her husband well. The ef- 
fect was, that when it thundered, she resorted 
to her husband as a sanctuary ; throwing her- 
self into his arms, whenever she heard a noise 
in the clouds. Cato, who was pleased with the 
storm, and willing to be caressed, could not 

' conceal bis joy, and saidt to his friends, "His 
3* 
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wife had found a way to make Jdm love bad 
weather, and that he was most happy when Ju- 
piter was most angry. 



€ATO OF UTICA. 

4 

78. Marcus Fortius Cato, ^called Cato minor, 
or Cato of Utica, was great-grand-son of Cato 
the Censor. He manifested in youths and even 
in his sports, great firmness, or inflexibility of 
mind. He was rough, even to his flatterers, 
and intractable when threatened. He was rare- 
ly seen to laugh, or even to smile ; he was not 
easily provoked to anger, but when incensed, 
hard to be appeased. 

79. Cato learned the stoic philosophy, which 
was well suited to his temper. He also studied 
.eloquence. To increase his bodily strength, he 
inured himself to the extremes of cold and heat, 
and he made journeys on foot, bareheaded, at 
all seasons. When he was sick, patience and 
abstinence were his only remedies ; he shut 
himself up, and would sufler no one to see him. 
In early Ufe, he was of sober habits ; but he af- 
terwards contracted a habit of drinking freely, 
and sitting at table till morning. 

80. Cato aflected singularity, and in things in- 
diflerent, acted contrary to the taste and fash- 
ion of the age. He was remarkable for his 
magnanimity, and constancy. Seneca relates, 
that Cato having received a blow on the face, 
neither took revenge, nor was angry ; he did 
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not even pardon the affront, but denied that he 
had received it. His virtue raised him t»o high, 
that injury could not reach him. 

81. Cato served as a volunteer under Gralliiui 
in the war of Sparticus, the slave, called the 
servile war. Afterwards, in Macedonia, under 
Rubricus, he was a legionary tribune, but he 
appeared, in his dress, rather as a soldier, than 
an officer. The dignity of his manners, the 
elevation of his sentiments, and the superiority 
of his views, set him above those who bore the 
titles of generals and proconsuls. 

82. It is said that Cato's design, in his beha* 
vior, was to engage the soldiers to the love of 
virtue ; and he engaged their affections, without 
intending it. " The sincere love of virtue," 
says Plutarch, " implies an affection for the vir- 
tuous. Those who praise the worthy without 
loving them, pay homage to their glory, but are 
neither admirers nor imitators of their virtues." 
When he retired from the army, the soldiers 
were all in tears. ' 

83. When Cato was Senator, he was very 
punctual in discharging his duties ; he was'al* 
ways the first to come to the house, and the 
last to leave it. He was always present at the 
assemblies of the people, that he might check 
those who were disposed to bestow the public 
money in largesses. His austerity ajid rigor 
displeased his colleagues at first, but they were 
afterwards glad of his name and influence to op- 
pose unreasonable solicitations. 

84. Ci^ endeavored to reconcile C^sar and 
Pompey; but seeing his attempts to l)e vain, he 
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joihetl himself to Pompey. When Pompey was 
slain, Cato fled to Utica. Being pursued by 
Cesar's party, 4ie dismissed his friends, and 
^ew himself on Cesar's clemency. But he de- 
termined to put an end to his own life. 

85. The evening before the execution of his 
purpose, after bathing, he supped with his 
friends, and the magistrates of the city. They 
sat late at table, in lively conversation. They 
discoursed on the maxim of the stoics, that '>the 
wise man alone is free ; the vicious are slates." 
Cato argued with so much earnestness^, as to ex- 
cite supicions of his design to end his days by a 
voluntary death. 

86. After supper, Cato walked some time 
with his friends, and gave orders to his guards. 
He then threw himself on his bed, and took up 
Plato's dialogue on the immortality of the 
soul. After reading some time, he looked up 
and missed his sword. He then called a ser- 
vant, and asked who had taken his sword. He 
afterwards ordered it to be brought. But after 
reading again a short time, not finding his 
sword, lie called all his servants, and in a rage, 
struck one of them in the face. 

87. The noise soon brought his son and 'his 
friends into the room, who beseeched him to 
change his purpose. But Cato upbraided his 
son, who, answered with tears and retired. To 
some otheVs present, he said, " Do you pretend 
to force a man of my years to live ? Can you 
prove it not to be base and unworthy of Cato, 
to beg his safety of an enemy T' They with- 
drew, and a sword being brought, Cato put an 
end to his life. ^ ^^ 
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CESAR. 

88. Caius Julius Cesar, the illustrious Roman 
general, and historian, was of the family of Julii, 
who claimed to be decended from Eneas and 
Creusa. He was born in the year of Rome, six 
hundred and fifty three. By his valor and elo- 
quence, he soon acquired the highest reputation 
in the field, and in the Senate. Beloved by the 
citizens^ he enjoyed in succession every magis- 
terial and military honor the republic could be- 
stow, in consistency with its constitution. 

89. Cesar, placed at the head of a Roman 
army, conquered several nations in Spain ; and 
afterwards subdued Gaul, now Prance. He 
then landed an army on the shore of Britain, 
and defeated the armies that encountered him« 
but he departed without conquering the coun- 
try. He was one of the greatest and most suc- 
cessful generals ; and it is said he caused the 
slaughter of two millions of men. 

90. Cesar was ambitious of power, and ex- 
tremely popular. After he had returned .from 
Spain, he found the sovereignty of Rome di- 
vided between Pompey and Cras^us. He pro- 
posed that they should put an end to their differ- 
ences, and take him in as a partner of their 
power. To this they consented ; and thus waji 
formed the first triumvirate, or government by 
three men, Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar. 

91. The afiairs'of Rome were now in a criti- 
cal condition. Crassus, who commanded the 
Roman army in Asia, was defeated ancl slain 
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by- the Parthians ; and the two rivals, Pompey 
and Cesar, were left to contend, without a third 
person to balance their power. When Cesar 
returned from the conquest of Gaul, the ques- 
tion was, which should resign the command of 
his army, Cesar or Pompey ; but both declined, 
and prepared to settle the question by arms. 

92. Pompey was supported by the senate ; 
troops were raised, to re*enforce his army, and 
a battle fought at Pharsalia, in which Pompdy 
was defeated, and Cesar was left sole master of 
Rome. Pompey fled to Egypt, where he was 
assassinated by order of the kingi Cesar fol- 
lowed Pompey into Egypt, where h^ stibdtted 
his enemies, and returned to Rome. But he 
did not long enjoy ihe supreme power', whi^ 
be had obtained ; for a conspiracy was formed 
against his life, by Brutus and Cassius, and he 
was stabbed in the Senate house, in the fifty 
sixth year of his age. 

93. Cesar was a man of letters, as well as a 
statesman and a general. His eloquence was 
soft and insinuating, and adapted to secure 
popularity. He had an air of dignity, and 
great strength of character. But he was addict- 
ed to pleasure, and possessed of boundless am- 
bition. His victory of Pharsalia put an end to 
the republic, and his name, Cesarhecaxhe after- 
wards the title of every succeeding emperor. 
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VIRGIL. 

94. Publius Yirgilius Maro, ^ke most emi- 
nent of the Latin poets, was the son of a potter 
of Andes, near Mantua, where he was bom, 
seventy years before Christ. He studied first 
at Mantua ; then at Cremona, Milan, and Na- 
ples. From the latter city he went to Rome, 
wkere he obtained the esteem of the most illus- 
trious men, and, among others, of Augustus, 
Maecenus, and Pollio. 

95- Virgil was well skilled in polite literature, 
poetry, philosophy, mathematics, geography,, 
medicine, and natural history. Notwithstand- 
ing his celebrity, as a man of learning, and a 
poet, he always preserved a singular modesty, 
and lived a chaste life, when the manners of the 
people were extremely corrupt. He was es- 
teemed the prince of Latin poets ; the pride and 
admiration of the Romans. 

96. Virgil first turned his attention to pasto- 
ral poetry ; he was captivated with the sweet- . 
ness and beauty of Theocritus, and ambitious to 
introduce this new species of poetry among the 
Romans. His first performance, which was 
written when he was in his twenty fifth year, 
and before the death of Julius Cesar, is entitled 
Alexis. His fifth eclogue is composed in allu- 
sion to the de^th and deification of Cesar. 

97. After the battle of Philippi, Augustus, to 
appease the 'soldiers, who murmured for want 
of pay, distributed among jthem the lands of 
Mantua, and Cremona. This deprived Virgil of 



his proper^ ; but by means of his friends, An- 1 
grustus was induced to restore to him his patri- 
mony. . Full of gratitude, Virgil composed the 
•ntyrus, in which he introduced two shepherds, 
one complaining of the disorders of the times, 
andthehaYock committed by the soldiers among 
the farmers ; the other rejoicing for the recov- 
ery of his estate. 

98. But Virgil, attempting to take possession 
of his estate, was assaulted by the intruder, and 
would have been killed, if he had not escaped 
by swimming over the river Mincio. He then 
returned to Rome, and renewed his petition for 
his property. During his journey, he is sup- 
posed to have composed his ninth eclogue. 

99. In the thirty fourth year of his age, Vir- 
gil retired to Naples, and laid the plan of his 
&eorgics, which he undertook at the request of 
Msecenus, to whom they are dedicated. That 
able statesman resolved, if possible, to revive 
the decayed spirit of husbandry, and introduce 
a taste for it, even among the higher classes of 
society, and took this method of recommending 
it, by the charms of poetry. In these poems, 
Virgil treats of plowing or tillage, of vines, of 
cattle, and the management of bees. 

100. At about the age of forty five, Virgil be- 
gan to compose the ^neid, a poem in twelve 
books, the object of which was, to reconcile the 
Romans to the government of Augustus. The 
sixth book, the poet read to the emperor, at his 
request. In this he had artfuUy interwoven a 
lamentation for the death of Marcellus, the son 
of Octavia, and the darling of Rome. When he 
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came to read this passage, Octavia, overcome 
with surprise and sorrow, fainted away ; and 
when she recovered, she made Virgil a liberal 
present in money. 

101. When the jEneid was^brought to a con- 
clusion, Virgil resolved on a journey to Greece, 
intending, on his return, to correct and polish it. 
He considered the poem as unfinished, and had 
ordered it to be bumf; but Augustus forbad i). 
Augustus, on his return from the eai^t, met Vir- 

.gil at Athens, and Virgil intended to accompany 
the emperor to Italy; but he was suddenly 
seized with a disease, which was increased by 
ihe motion of the vessel, and put an end to his 
life, as he landed at Brundusium, in the fifty 
second year of his age. His bones, at his own 
request, were carried to Naples. 

102. Virgil was of a swarthy complexion, tall, 
of a sickly constitution, and often afflicted with 
head-aches, and spitting of bl6od* He was so 
bashful, that he would run into a shop, from the 
street, to escape the gaze of the people. He 
was so much respected, that once on entering a 
theater, the whole audience rose to do him hon- 
or. He was thoug)itful, and loved retirement. 
His property was ample ; he had an elegant 
house, with a good library, on the Esquiline 
•mount, and a delightful villa" in Sicily. 

•Virgil revised his verses with severe accura- 
cy ; and used to compare himself to a she-bear, 
tbat licked her cubs into shape. His poems are 
read by all literary men, and are made a part of 
ike studies of all our youth who are intended 
for a classical education. r-^^ 
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uvy. 

103. Titus Livius, the best Roman historian, 
was born at Patavium, or Padua. He went to 
Ilome, and obtained the notice and favor of Au- 
gustus. There he probably began his history, 
to which he was so perfectly devoted, that he 
Was regardless of his own advancement. The 
tumults and distractions of Rome frequently 
obliged him to retire to Naples. 

104. Livy was greatly displeased with the 
manners of the age, and tells us, that he should 
reap the rewards of his labors in composing his 
history, as this would divert his attention from 
the evils and calamities of the times^ He read 
parts of his history to Maecenas, and Augustus ; 
and the latter was so much pleased, that he se- 
lected him to superintend the education of his 
grandson, Claudius, who was afterwards empe- 
ror. 

105. After the death of Augustus, Livy re- 
turned to the place of his birth, where he was 
received with all imaginable honor. There 
he died, in the fourth year of the Reign of Tibe- 
rius, aged about seventy. It is said he died the 
same year with Ovid« He was so much honor- 
ed while Kving, that Pliny informs us, a native 
gentleman traveled from Grades, now Cadiz, in 
Spain, to visit him. A monument was erected 
to his memory in the temple of Juno ; and it is 
pretended that his bones are preserved to thk 
day, and exhibited by tiie Paduans, as the most 
precious remains^ 
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106. In the year 1451, Alphonsus, king of 
Arragon, sent his embassador, to desire of the 
citizens of Padua a bone of the arm ivith which 
Liyy wrote his history ; and having obteined it, 
he caused it to be conveyed to Naples, with 
great ceremony, as an invaluable relic. Panor- 
mita, the embassador, a native of Palermo, in 
Sicily, 9old an estate to purchase a copy of 
Jjivy's history. 

107. This history has come down to our time 
in a very imperfect condition. It consisted of 
one hundred and forty two Ibooks, of which 
thirty ^ve only are extant The loss of the 
other books is irreparable, as the author lived 
in a most interesting period of Rome, had the 
most authentic materials, and talents equal to 
the subjects. His history every where bears 
marks of probity, integrity, and impartiality. 
The peculiarities of his style, or of his ortho- 
graphy, have, from the place of his birth, obtain* 
ed the name o£ patavinity. 



HORACE. 

108. Quintus Flaccus Horatius, the most ex- 
cellent of the Latin poets, of the lyric and satyri- 
Cal kind, and the most judicious critic iif the 
reign of Augustus, was the grandson of a freed 
man, and bo^n at Venusium, sixty four years be- 
fore Christ. He received instruction from the 
best masters in Rome ; after which he complet- 
ed his education at Athens. 
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109. Horace, having taken up arms, em1;>]*aced 
the party of Brutus and Cassius, but left his 
shield at the battle of Phillippi. After this he 
devoted himself to literature and poetry. His 
talents made him known to Augustus, and Msb- 
ce&as, who loaded him with favors. He lived 
in strict friendship with Virgil, ^nd other great 
men of his time. He lived without ambition, 
and died at the age of fifty seven. 



OVID. 

1 10. Publius Ovidius Naso, a celebrated Latin 
poet, was a Roman knight, bom in the forty third 
year before the Christian era. He studied rhet- 
oric, and for some time frequented the bar. But 
he was bom a poet, and nodiing could deter him 
from following his inclination, though he was 
often reminded that Homer died in poverty. 

111. At first, Augustus patronized Ovid with 
unbounded liberality ; but Ovid incurred his dis- 
pleasure, and was banished to Tomos, a city on 
the Euxine, near the mouth of the Danube. In 
his exile, he betrayed great weakness of mind, 
in attempting to recover favor with the emperor, 
by the basest adulation. But Tiberius and his 
successor would not recall him, and he died at 
Tomos in the fifty seventh yf ar of his age. Most 
of his writings are still extant. 
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TACITTS. 

112* Caius Cornelius Tacitus, a celebrated 
Roman historian, was bom in the beginning of 
Nero's reign ; but the exact year is not ascer- 
tained : it was probably about the fifty sixth 
year of the Christian era. The place of his na- 
tivity is no where mentioned, nor the plape of hig 
education. It is obvious, however, ^hat Tacitus 
was not tainted with the vices of the age in 
which he lived. 

• 113. The first ambition of Tacitus was to dis- 
tinguish himself at the bar. He married the 
daughter of Agricola, the celebfete4. Roman 
general who finally reduced Britain to the Ro- 
man yoke, and whose life Tacitus has left on re- 
cord. Tacitus was also the intimate friend of 
Pliny, the younger. 

114. During the reign of the tyrant Domitian, 
when the most illustrious citizens were put to 
death without mercy, Tacitus retired from 
Rome, and remained in his retreat four 3nears. 
In the reign of Nerva, Tacitus Was in Rome, 
where he was employed at the fdrum, and en- 
gaged in writing his History and Annals. On 
the death of the venerable Virginius, Tacitus 
pronounced his funeral oration from the ros- 
trum, and succeeded him in the consulship. The 
time of his death is not mentioned. 

115. Tacitus wrote the history of some of the 
Roman empetors, who were the most depraved, 
cruel and abandoned tyrants that ever disgraced 
the humati race. ' He calls the times, " A black 
and evil period." He wrote other pieces ; but 
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his treatise on the manner^ of the Germans, is 
one of the most valuable writings which antiqui- 
ty has bequeathed to the world. His style is re- 
markable for its conciseness and energy, and 
his works abound with just sentiments. 



PLINY, THE ELDER. 

116. Pliny, the elder, one of the most learn- 
ed men of ancient Rome, was born at Verona, 
and descended from an illustrious family. He 
was one of the college of AugurS; was intend- 
ant of Spain, and employed in other important 
offices by the emperors Vespasian and Titus, 
whose esteem he enjoyed. He 'wrote a Natural 
History in thirty seven books, which are still ex- 
tant. He lost his life in the great eruption of 
mount Vesuvius, in the year of Christ 79 ; the 
same eruption which ovenvhelmed Hercula- 
neum. 



PLINY, THE YOUNGER. 

11 7^, The younger Plin^r was nephew to 
Pliny, the elder. He was bom in the sixty 
second year of the Christian era, and the ninth 
of ^ero. He was possessed of fine talents and 
an elegant taste. He frequented the schools of 
the rhetoriciails,' and attended Quinctilian, for 
whom he had the highest esteem. He was in 
his eighteenth year when his uncle died ; and 



abaut this time, began to plead in the foruniy 
which was the road to dignities. 

118. About a year after, Pliny entered upon 
a military life, and went into S3nria, with the 
commission of tribune. On his return from 
Syria, he married and settled at Rome ; contin- 
uing to plead in the forum, where he manifested 
great boldness of spirit, in the perilous time of 
Domitian's reign, when, others hardly durst 
speak at all. The death of Domitian probably 
prevented his suffering the fate of other great 
men. 

119. PKny was promoted to the consulship 
by the emperor Trajan. He was also elected 
augur, and afterwards made proconsul of Bith- 
ynia ; whence he wrote a letter to the empe- 
ror, concerning the primitive Christians, when 
they were persecuted for their religion. This 
letter is *in valuable, as it furnishes direct authei^- 
tic evidence from an illustrious pagan, of the 
condition of Christians in the period immediate- 
ly succeeding the age of the apostles. It was 
preserved by the Christians, as affording clear 
and unsuspicious evidence of the purity of their 
doctrines, of their piety, and of their peaceable 
lives. 



BEDA. 

120* Beda, commonly called the venemhle 
Bede, one of the most ancient English historians, 
was born in the year 672» in th« bishopric of 
Durham. He was educated by the abbot Bene- 
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diet, in the monastery of St. Peter, near the 
mouth of the river Wyre. At the age of nine- 
teen, he was ordained deacon, and priest in the 
year 702. 

121. Beda was invited to Rome by J)ope Ser- 
gius, but it is probable he did not accept the in- 
vitation. In 733, he published an Ecclesiastical 
History, which, although it contains many leg- 
endary tales, has immortalized his name. He 
died in 735, of a lingering consumption, and 
was buried in the church of his convent at Jar- 
row; but his bones were afterwards removed 
to Durham. 

122. Beda was a singular phenomenon in an 
illiterate age. llis learning, for that period, 
was extensive, his application incredible, his 
piety exemplary, and his modesty extreme. He 
was universally admired, consulted and esteem- 
ed, during his life ; and his writings are consid- 
ered as the foundation of English ecclesiastical 
history. 



ALFRED. 

123. Alfred, the Great, king of England, was 
th^ fifth and youngest son of Ethelwolf, king of 
the West Saxons, and born at Wantage in Berk- 
shire, in the year 849. During the reign of his 
brother Ethelred, he distinguished himself in 
several battles with the Danes ; and upon his 
death, he succeeded to the crown, in the twenty 
second y^r of his age. 
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124. At his aecession to die throne, Alfred 
found bimaelf involved in a dangerous war with 
the Danes, who had invaded England, and his 
distressed condition called for aU the resolution, 
valor and wisdom which distinguished his char-^ 
aeter. The Danes had penetrated to the heart 
of &e kingdcHB, and before he had been a month 
on the throne, he was obliged to take, the field 
against those formidable enemies. 

125. After many battles gained on both fides, 
Alfred was reduced to the greatest distress, and 
abandoned by his subjects. Considering him- 
self to be no longer king, he laid aside all marks 
of royalty, and took shelter in the house of one 
who kept his cattle. He afterwards retired to 
a smeXi isle in Somersetshire, where 6e built a 
fort for the security of himself, his femiiy, and 
a few fidthful servants. 

126. After he had been about a year in this 
retreat, having been informed that bis subjects 
had routed an army of Danes, killed their chiefe 
and taken their standard, he issued lettei^s, giv- 
ing notice^ where he was, and inviting his nobil- 
ity to come to him for consultation. In the 
mean time, Alfred putting on the dress of a harr 
per, entered the camp of the Danes, and played 
before their princes. 

127. In tins manner, Alfred obtained an exact 
knowledge of the situation of the Danes; he 
then returned to his nobility, whom he ordered 
to collect all the forces in their power, and at a 
day appointed, to rendezvous at the great wood, 
called Selwood^ in Wiltshire. With such secre- 
cy and dispatch were these things transacted. 
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that Alfred found himself at the head of an ar- 
my, and approached the DaneS) hefore they had 
any intelligence of his design* 

128. Alfred, taking advantage of surprfee, at- 
tacked the Danes, and totally defeated them, at 
the place, now called? Eddington. Those who 
escaped^ fled to a castle, in which they were be- 
sieged and obliged to surrender at discretion. 
Biit he yielded the whole kingdom of East An- 
gles, to such as would embrace the Christian 
religion, on condition they would oblige the 
rest of their comitrymen to quit the isle, and 
endeavor to prevent the landing of any more 
foreigners. 

1^. In pursuance of this treaty, when Guth- 
run, the Danish captain, came with thirty chiefs, 
to be baptized, Alfred answered for him at the 
font, and gave him the name of Athelstane ; and 
certain lawg*and regulations were drawn up by 
them for the government of the Danes settled in 
England. 

130. Not long after, another body of Danes 
landed in Kent, and laid siege to Rochester ; but 
Alfred hastened to the relief of the place and 
compelled the Danes to decamp. He then se- 
cured the sea-coast, fortified the kingdom with 
castles, and walled towns; then besieged and 
recovered from the Danes the city of London, 
which he repaired and kept as a frontier. 

131. After some years of respit, Alfred was 
again called intp the field to resist an invasion 
of Danes who had been driven from the west of 
France, and had landed in England ; also an- 
other body, which had sailed up the Thames and 
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built a fort at Middleton. After several battles 
and marches, Alfred defeated his enemies and 
restored peace to the kingdom. 

132. During the three last years of his life, 
Alfred enjoyed profound peace. He then em- 
ployed himself in establishing and regulating his 
government for his own security and the benefit 
of his subjects. After a troublesome reign of 
twenty-eight years, he died in October, A. D. 
900, and was buried at Winchester in Hyde 
Abbey, under a monument of porphyry. 

133. Alfred was one of the bravest, wisest 
and best of kings. He defended the kingdom, 
restored peace and made good laws. It is sup- 
posed that he divided the kingdom into shires, 
and these into trythings, and the latter into 
hundreds and tithings. In this last subdivision, 
each householder became a pledge to the king 
for the good behavior of his famSy, and all the 
ten householders vere mutual pledges for each 
other. An excellent regulation in times when* 
men were ferocious and laws were weak ! 

,134. In* private life, Alfred was very amiable; 
and of so even a temper that he never suffered 
sadhess or gayety to enter his mind. He was 
familiar with his friends, and just to his ene- 
mies. Such was the state of learning in that 
age, that Alfred could not procure a teacher to 
instruct him in the alphabet, till he was twelve 
years old. Yet he acquired an unusual share 
&f learning, and wrote several works. He also 
translated Beda's history into the Saxon lan- 
guage ; with a part of the psalms. 
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liVTHER. 



135. Martin Luther, the celebrated German 
reformer, was a native of Eisleben, in Saxony, 
and born in 1483. He received a learned edu- 
cation; during the progress of which he gave 
indications of uncommon vigor and acuteness 
of genius. His mind was somewhat disposed 
to that religious melancholy which delights in 
3olitude. 'He therefore devoted himself to a 
monastic life, and entered into a convent of 
Augustinian friars. 

136. One cause of Luther's retirement is said 
to have been that he was once struck by light- 
ning, and his companion^ killed by his side. 
However this may have been, he acquired great 
reputation for piety, love of knowledge and un- 
wearied application to study. He had been 
instructed in the scholastic theology then in 
vogue : finding a copy of the Bible in the con- 
vent, he applied himself to the study of it with 
surprising eagerness and assiduity. 

137. In consequence of Luther's reputation 
for learning and sanctity, he was chosen pro- 
fessor first of philosophy and afterwards of the- 
ology, in the university of Wittemberg. Not 
long after one Tetzel, a Dominican friar, came 
to Wittemberg to publish indulgencies. Luther 
beheld his success with great concern : he be- 
gan to inveigh against indulgencies from thi 
pulpit, and afterward published ninety-five 
theses, cpntaining his sentiments on that sub- 
ject 
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138. The court- of Rome at first appeared to 
despise the new doctrines of Luther ; but his 
success in propagating his opinions at length 
roused the attention of the pope, who sum- 
moned Luther to appear at Rome, before the 
auditor of the chamber. At the same time, he 
wrote to Frederic, elector of Saxony, beseech- 
ing him not to protect Luther, whose heretical 
doctrines were shocking to piou3 ears. 

139. Luther easily foresaw what sentence 
he might expect at Rome^ and took measures to 
procure a hearing in Germany. He wrote a 
submissive letter to the pope, promising unre- 
^erV^ed obedience to his will ; and by the inter- 
/cession of the other professors, Cajetan, the 
pope*s legate in Germany, was appointed to 
liear and determine the cause. 

140. Luther appeared before Cajetan, who 
thought it beneath his dignity to dispute points 
with a man of ^uch inferior rank; but he re- 
<quired him to retract his errors, and to abstain 
^om the publication of new and dangerous 
opinions. At last he forbad him to appear in 
hispresence, unless he would comply with what 
was required of him. 

i41. On this, Luther was advised to with- 
draw privately from Augsburg, where he had 
attended the legate, and return to his own coun- 
try. Before his departure, Luther prepared an 
appeal to the pope. Cajetan, enraged at his 
conduct, wrote to the elector of Saxony, re- 
quiring him to send the seditious monk to Rome 
or to banish him from his territories. . The elec- 
tor declined to comply with these requisitions. 
5 --■:'--o" 
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4 142. The reformer was now in a critical situ- 
ation ; he had been declared a heretic by the 
pope ; yet he discovered no timidity vnor remiss^ 
ness ; but continued to vindicate bis tenets, and 
to inveigh against the opinions of his adversa* 
ries with more vehemence than ever. Being 
convinced that the pope would proceed to more 
violent measures, he appealed to a general coun- 
cil, which he declared to be superior in power 
to the pope. 

143. The court of Rome was assiduous to 
crush the author of the new doctrines ; and the 
pope issued a bull, magnifying the virtues of in- 
dulgences, and subjecting to the heaviest eccle- 
siastical censures all who should teach a con- 
trary doctrine. About this time, the emperor 
Maximilian, the friend of the pope, died, and 
the vicariate of that part of Germany devolved 
on the elector of Saxony, who was Luther's^ 
protector. 

144. Luther, observing more and more the 
corruptions of the court of Rome, began, in 
1520, to utter doubts respecting the divine orig- 
inal of the papal authority. He disputed this 
point with Eccius, a learned and formidable ad- 
versary. The dispute was indecisive, both par- 
ties claiming the victory. Luther continued his 
attacks, till he began to shake the foundation of 
the papal church. 

145. Leo, the pope, perceiving that there was 
no hope of reclaiming Luther, whom he consid- 
ered to be an incorrigible .heretic, prepared to 
excommunicate him. The college of cardinals 
was assembled and consulted on the best form 
of the sentence. 
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146. At last, in June, 1520, the sentence was 
issued; forty-one of Luther's propositions were 
condemned as heretical, scandalous and offens- 
ive to pious ears; all persons were forbid to 
read his writings, on pain of excommunication ; 
all persons having them were commanded to 
commit them to the flames, and Luther, unless 
he should recant in sixty days, was pronounced 
an obstinat^ heretic, excommunicated, and de- 
livered to Satan for the destruction of the flesh.* 

■ 147. Luther was not disconcerted by this sen- 
tence, which he had, expected. He renewed his 
appeal to a general council ; declared the pope 
to be antichrist or man of sin ; declaimed against 
his tyranny; and at last assembling the profes- 
sors of the university of Wittemberg, he, w'ith 
great pomp, and in presence of a great multi- 
tude, cast the volumes of the canon law, with 
the bjull of excommunication, into the flames. 

148. On the accession of Charles V. to the 
empire, Luther found himself in a very danger- 
ous situation. Charles had determined to treat 
him witii severity. The- papal legates insisted 
Uiat the diet at Worms ought to condemn him, 
without delay or deliberation. The diet deemed 
this to be * unjust* Luther was summoned to 
Worms, and cheerfully obeyed the summons ; 
having a passport to secure his personal safety. 

149. When Luther arrived, great crowds of 
people attended, and his apartments were filled 
with princes and personages of the first rank. 
At his appearance before the diet, he behaved 
with great decency and firmness. He acknowl- 
edged an excess of vehemence and^aci^mony in 
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Jiis writings, but refused to retract his opinions, 
unless convinced of their falsity ; nor would he 
consent to have them tried by aily other rule 
than the word of God. 

150. Finding that neithei* threats nor intrea- 
ties could prevail on Luther to depart from his 
resolution, some of the ecclesiastics proposed to 
punish the author of tfeis pestilent heresy and 
deliver the church from such an evil. This 
would have been a violation of his passport, and 
the members of the diet refused to bring such a 
reproach on German integrity. Luther there^ 
fore was permitted to depart in safety. 

151. A few days after he had left Worms, a 
severe edict was published in the emperor's 
name, and by the autiiority of the diet, depriving 
him, as an excommunicated subject, of all his 
privileges as a subject of the empire, forbidding 
any "prince to harbor or protect him, and require 
ing them to seize Jiis person as soon as his pro- 
tection shpuld expire. 

152. But this severe decree had no considera- 
ble effect ; the emperor being then occupied by 
the conmiotions in Spain and the war in the 
Low Countries. Luther, on his return, was ta- 
ken by a body of horsemen, in pursuance of an 
order of the elector, and confined in a castle in 
Wortburg, where he was concealed from his e»- 
emies and well supplied with necessaries. , 

153. In this retreat and solitude, which Lu- 
ther called his Patmos» in allusion to the ban- 
ishment of St. John, he employed his time in 
writing against popery, and in defense of his 
own opinions. He published several treatises, 
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which revived the spirit of his followers, who 
were astomshed and in a degree disheartenedf 
by the disappearance of their leader. 

154. During Luther's retirement, one Caro* 
loHtadins, a friend of the reformation, had at- 
tempted to abolish the use of the mass, to re- 
move images from the churches, to set aside au- 
ricular confession, and the invocation of saints ; 
he allowed the monks to quit their monasteries, 
to neglect their vows, and to marry — all which, 
though not against Luther's sentiments, were 
considered by him as rash and unseasonable. 

1^. Luther left his retirement in March, 
1522, and appeared in public, without the elect- 
or's permission ; but he wrote him a letter to 
prevent his resentment. In the mean time, the 
emperor's edict had little or no effect in check- 
ing the progress of Luther's opinions. 

156. Lutherani^m ' was yet confined to Ger- 
many. When it had reached England, Henry 
VIII made vigorous efforts to prevent it from 
entering his dominions. To show his zeal for 
the see of Rome, or his skill in theological 
learning, he wrote a treatise on ."The seven 
sacraments," in answer to Luther's book "Of 
&e captivity of Babylon." This he presented 
to TjCO, and the pope was so much pleased that 
he complimented Henry with the title of De- 
fender of the fuith — a title still borne by the 
king of England. 

157. Luther wrote an answer to Henry VIII, 
in which he treated that king with great con- 
tempt. He wrote also to the states of Bohemia, 
in which the reformation was begun by Jerome 
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and Hutis, exhorting them not to return to Ijbe 
communion of tKe church of Rome. He traas- 
lated the New Testament into the German lan- 
guage, and the version was printed several 
times ; but Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, pro- 
hibited the publication and circulation of it. In 
opposition to this edict, Luther wrote a treatise 
in which he accused the prince of tyranny and 
impiety. • ^ 

158. Luther continued by his writings to as- 
sail the errors of the Catholic church. He met 
with an opposer in the learned Erasmus, wha 
wrote against him with great moderation. But 
Luther answered him with much severity. In 
October, 1524, Luther threw off the monastic 
habit, and soon after married. This step was 
hasty, but the marriage proved happy, arid ho 
had cause to rejoice in it. , 

159. Lutjier's marriage did not abate his ac- 
tivity in the work of reformation. He revised 
the Augsburg confession of faith and apology 
for the protestants, when the reformation was 
established on a firm basis. After which he had 
little to do, except to contemplate the mighty 
Work he had accomplished. He translated the 
Bible into German, an edition of which was first 
published in 1534. He died in 1546. 



CALVIN. 

160. John Calvin, the celebrated reformer of 
the christian church from the errors .of popery» 
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vmi iomnAet of the met of Calvinists, was iiom 
in 1609u He was the son of a cooper of Noyon, 
la Picard J. His first office was that of rector 
of a chnrch; but in 1534, he resigned his ben- 
efice and separate himself from the Romish 
church* 

161. Ihiring the persecution of the protes- 
tanttf in France, he was obliged to retire to Ba^ 
sil in Switzerland ; and there he published his 
i^titutes of the christain religion, in 1535. The 
Ibllo^ag year, he was chosen professor of Di- 
Tinity, and one of the ministers of the church, 
in €reneva. 

162. In 1537 Calvin induced all the people 
s<^emnly to swear to a body of doctrines; bu^ 
finding that religion had little influence in re- 
forming their morals, he declared that as all 
warnings and admonitions proved unsuccess- 
ful, they could not celebrate the holy sacrament 
while these disorders continued. He declared 

'further that he could not submit to some regula- 
tions made by the synod of Bern. 

163. Upon this, the Syndics having sum- 
moated the people, Calvin and two other minis- 
ters were ordered to leave the city within two 
days. In consequence of this order, Calvin re- 
tired to Strasburg, where he established a French 
church, of which he was the first minister : he 
was also chosen professor of divinity. 

164. Two years after, Calvin was chosen to 
assist at the diet at Worms and at Ratisbon, in 
order to appease the troubles occasioned by dif- 
ferences in religious opinions. He went with 
Queer, and entered into a' conference with Me- 
lancton^ another distinguished reformer. 
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165. Being required by the people of Oeifera 
to return^ he came to Genera in 1541, and estab* 
lished a form of ecclesiastical discipline, and a 
consistorial tribunal, with the power to inflict 
all kinds of canonical punif^ments. This dis- 
pleased many persons, who imagined that the 
papal tyranny would soon be revived. Calvin ' 
however asserted the rights of the consistory, 
and it has been charged upon him that he was 
the means of causing Servetus to beburpt at the 
stake for writing agajnst the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

166. Calvin's proceedings occasioned great 
tumults in the city; but nothing could shake his 
resolution. He maintained his doctrines and 
discipline, and supported foreign churches in 
their new doctrines, by his advice and instruc- 
tions. He died in 1564, at the age of fifty five. 

167. Calvin is universally allowed to have 
possesed great talents, and profound learning; 
His writings make nine volumes in folio. His* 
style is grave and polite. He is accused of 
pride ; but his morals were exemplary. He 
was pious, sober, chaste, laborious and disinter- 
ested. 



FENELON. 

168. Fenelon, a French writer of eminence, 
was of an eminent and illustrious family, and 
born at the castle of Fenelon in Perigord in 
1651. He was tutor to the dukes of Burgundy 
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and An^ou, and in 1695 was consecrated arch- 
Wshop of Cambray. He wrote a book in which 
he was supposed to favor the principles of qui- 
etism, in consequence of which he was obliged 
to retire forever from the French court. 

169. A controversy between Fenelon and Bos- 
suet, bishop of Maux, terminated in an appeal 
to the pope, who condemned the archbishop's 
book. Fenelon submitted to the pope's deter- 
mination, and retiring to his diocese of Cam- 
bray, he discharged his duties with fidelity, and 
led a most exemplary life. The worit which 
has given him the most reputation is tfve, AdDent- 
ures of TelamAickus : a fictitious narative well 
contrived and adapted to inculcate exceHent 
moral and political maxims. He died in 1713, 



mOGER BACON. 

170. Bngland has produced Iferee very learn- 
ed^ and distinguished men of the name of Bacon. 
Roger Bacon, a Franciscan friar, was bom in 
Somersetshire, in the year 1214. He began his 
studies at Oxford ; but afterwards went to the 
university of Paris, which, at that time, was con- 
sidered to be the center of literature. 

171. In this university, Bacon made such ra- 
pid progress in the sciences, that he was esteem- 
ed the glory of that seminary ; and he was great- 
ly caressed by his countrymen, particularly by 
him who was afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, his 
friend and patron. o,t e^. Goor _ 
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172. About the year 1240, he returned to Ox* 
ford, and taking the Franciscan habit, prose- 
cuted his favorite study of experimental philos- 
ophy, with unremitting assiduity. By his ex- 
traordinary talents and astonishing progress in 
sciences, which, in that ignorant age, were total- 
ly unknown to the rest of mankind, he excited 
die envy and malice' of his fraternity, the friars, 
who made it to be believed by the vulgar, that 
he had dealings with an evil spirit. 

173. Under this pretense, he was restrained 
from reading lectures ; his writings were con- 
fined to his convent ; and finally he was impri- 
soned in his cell. At this time he was sixty four 
years of age. But he had the use of his books, 
prosecuted his studies, and wrote several curious 
pieces. 

174. After a confinement of ten years, he pe« 
titioned the pope for his release ; but without 
immediate success. He afterwards obtained his 
liberty, and spent the remainder of his life in 
the college of his order, where he, died in the 
eightieth year of his age. 

176. This great luminary was an able lin- 
guist ; well versed in the theory and practice of 
perspective ; he understood the use of convex 
and concave glasses, and the art of making 
them ; he was acquainted with geography and 
astronomy ; he knew the great error in the cal- 
endar, assigned the cause, and proposed the 
remedy, wfich was afterward adopted by the 
change of the stile; he was an adept in the 
chimistry of that age, and the inventor of gun- 
powder. 
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NICHOLAS BACON. 

176. Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper of the 
great seal, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, waef 
bom in Kent, in 1510, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He afterwards went to France, and 
made some stay at Paris. On his return, he 
studied law in Gray's-inn, and so distinguished 
himself, that King Henry YUI, made him a 
grant of several manors. 

177. Being promoted to the office of attorney 
in the court of wards, he conducted hii^self with 
great moderation and prudence, during the dan- 
gerous reign of Queen Mary, and early in the 
reign, of Queen Elizabeth, he was knighted. 
He was a statesman of a clear head and deep 
counsels, and had no small share in the estab- 
lishment of religion. 

178. Bacon was remarkable for his Modesty. 
Being told by the Queen, that his house at Red- 
grave was too small for him, he replied. '^ Not 
80, madam ; but your majesty has made me too 
great for my house." He retained the great 
seal more than twenty years, and was the first 
lord keeper who ranked as lord chancellor. 

179. On a certain occasion, he was under the 
hands of a barber; and thinking the air too 
warm, he ordered a window to be opened. He 
then fell asleep with a current of air blowing 
upon him, and awaked with a disease, which, 
in a few days, put an end to his life. He was 
buried in St. Paul's, where a monument was 
erected to his memory ; but this was destroyed 
in the fire which burnt a great part of London, 
in 1666. ^ 



FRAIfCIS BACM)N. 

180. That illustrious j^ilosopher, Francis < 
Bacdn, ¥ras the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon^ and 
bom in 1560. He was educated at Trinity col- 
lege, in the University of Cambridge ; and so 
rapid was his progress, that before he was six- 
teen years of age, he had run through the whole 
circle of liberal arts then taught. 

181. On leaving the university, his father sent 
him to France, where, before he was nineteen 
years old, he wrote a general view of the state of 
Europe. But on the death of his father, he re- 
turned to England, and applied himself to the 
study of law, in Gray's-inn. The Earl of Essex 
endeavored to obtain for him the office of 
queen's solicitor, but without success. 

182. In the reign of king James, Bacon obtain- 
ed some honors, and he wrote in favor of the un- 
ion of the two kingdoms, England and Scotland^ 
In 1616, he became a member of the privy coun- 
cil; and applied himself to the reducing and 
re-composing the laws of England. When at- 
torney-general, he distinguished himself by his 
endeavors to restrain the practice of dueling. 

183. In 1617, Bacon was appointed lord keep- 
er of the great seal ; and in 1618, he was made 
lord chancellor, and created Lord Verulam. In 

' the midst of these honors, he did not neglect the 
pursuit of philosophy, and in 1620, he pUbUsh- 
ed his great work, oalled Novum Organum, 

184. But this great man's career of hon(Mr, 
was suddenly checked ; for a committee of tfie 
Iwnse of commons, appointed to examine into 
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the abuses of the courts of justice, accused him 
of bribery and corruption. Being brought to 
trial before the hou^e of peers, he was found 
guilty, condemned to pay a fine of forty thou* 
sand pounds, and to be imprisoned in the tower 
at the king's pleasure. 

185. It is stated that a principal cause of lord 
Boon's fall was his indulgence to his servants, 
who. were most profuse in their expenses. One 
day, during his trial, passing through a room 
where several of his domestics were sitting, 
upon their rising to pay respect to him, he said, 
" Sit down, my masters ; your rise has been my 
fall." 

186. Lord Bacon was released from a short 
imprisonment, and the king remitted his fine. 
He then retired from active life and devoted 
himself to study, and in the last five years of his 
life, he compo^d many works in English and 
Latin. He died in 1626, and was buried at St. 
Albans. Bacon is considered as the father of 
sound philosophy. Mr. Addison remarks of 
him, that he had the distinct, comprehensive 
knowledge of Aristotle, with the beautiful light 

. graces and embellishments of Cicero. 



SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

187. Sir Isaac Newton, one of the greatest 
philosophers the world has ever known, was 
the son of Mr. Newton, of Colesworth, in Lin- 
colnshire ; and bpm on Christmas day, in 1642. 

6 -^^.^^^.- 



His father died when he was young ; but his 
mother's brother put him to school at Grantham. 
After finishing his school education, his mother 
took him home, to take care of his estate. 

188. Newton's predilection for mathematics 
appeared at an early age ; for his uncle found 
him in a hay-loft working a mathematical prob- 
lem ; and persuaded his mother to send him to 
the university. Here he entered Trinity. Col- 
lege, and was soon noticed by the learned Dr. 
Barrow, who, observing his bright genius, con- 
tracted a friendship for him. 

189. It is said that Newton, in learning math- 
ematics, did not study Euclid ; a work that 
seemed too plain and easy^ for him. He under- 
stood the problems, almost as soon as ,ne read 
them ; and he had only to cast his eyes on the 
theorems to understand them. He immediately 
advanced to the geometry of Des Cartes, and 
Kepler's Optics ; and laid the foundation of his 
most famous works, by the time he was twenty 
four years of age. 

190. Newton took the usual degriees of col- 
lege, and was chosen a fellow of Trinity. In 
1669, he was chosen professor of mathematics 
in the university of Cambridge, upon the resig- 
nation of Dr. Barrow ; and he read a course of 
lectures on optics in Latin, in the public schools 
of the university. 

191. Newton made great discoveries in phil- 
osophy. It is related that his first researches 
into the laws of gravity were occasioned by his 
observing the fall of apples from a tree in a 
garden. A& the power of gravity does not de- 
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crease, at the greatest distatlte from the center 
of the earth to which we can rise, it appeared 
to him reasonable that it must extend to a great- 
er distance ; and hence he applied the principles 
to the planets, which, he supposed, to be held 
in their courses by gravity. 

192. In 1687, the University of Cambridge 
was attacked by King James II. Newton de- 
fended the University, and was appointed one 
of its delegates to the high-commission court. 
He was afterwards chosen a member of parlia- 
ment, and appointed warden, and afterwards 
master of the mint, which place he held till his 
death. In 1699, he was elected a member of 
the royal academy of science at Paris. 

193. In the reign of George I, Sir Isaac Nelr- 
ton was noticed by the court. The princess o£ 
Wales used frequently to propose questions to 
him, and she declared that she thought herself 
happy to live at the same time with him, and to 
have the pleasure and advantage of his conver- 
sation. 

194. Sir Isaac Newton published many works 
on mathematics and natural philosophy, which 
are still studied in our seminaries of learning. 
He wrote also a treatise on chronology. He 
eiqoyed good health, till he was eighty years of 
age ; after which he was afflicted with disease. 
He died in the year 1727, in his eighty fifth 
year, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

IC^. Sir Isaac was of a middling stature, and 
in the latter part of life, somewhat corpulent. 
He never made use of spectacles, and lost but 
one tooth during his life. His countenance wa^ 
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Venerable, but pleasing, and his temper so equal 
and mild, that no accident could disturb it. As 
a proof of this mild temper, the following in- 
stance is related. 

196. Sir Isaac had a little favorite dog, called 
Diamond' This dog being left alone in his stu- 
dy, one, day, threw down a lighted candle ampng 
some papers, which took fire, and- consumed the 
labor of many years. The loss was irretrieva- 
ble. But on discovering the misfortune. Sir 
Isaac, instead of being angry and striking the 
dog, merely said ; Oh, Diamond, thou little 
knowest what mischief thou hast done ! 

197»- Sir Isaac, when he was engaged in a 
mathematical* problem, would not quit the sub- 
j^t on any accounts His dinner was sometimes 
ready for him for three hours, before he could 
foe induced to come to the table ; and, it is said 
he would sometimes sit upon his bed side, for 
hours, half dressed, closely intent upon his sub- 
ject. 

198. This great philosopher was remarkable 
for his modesty, and was a firm believer in re- 
vealed religion. He studied the Bible with the 
greatest attention. He lived a single life, im- 
mersed in profound study, or engaged in official 
duties. His statue now stands in the ante-room 
of the chapel of Trinity College, represent- 
ing him in the act of making observations with 
the prism. The face of the statue bears a strong 
reaemWance to the face of the kte Alexander 
Hamilton. 
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MILTON. 

199. John Miltan, the distinguished author of 
Paradise Lost, was descended from a family 
and town of his name in Oxfordshire, bnt.was 
born in London in 1608. His father was a 
scrivener of competent estate, but was disinher- 
ited by his parents for renouncing the commun- 
ion of the church of Rome. 

200. Milton's father, discovering in his son 
marks of genius, provided for him a domestic 
tutor. Milton was assiduous in his studies, and 
by reading 'till a late hour at night, he often in- 
duced a head-ache, and at last a weakness of 
eyes, which terminated in total blindness. 

201. From his domestic education, Milton 
was removed to St. Paul's school, to complete , 
his acquaintance with the classics, under the care 
of Dr. Gill. From that school, he was sent to 
Christ's college in Cambridge, where he distin- 
guished himself by the merits of his academical 
exercises. After he had taken his master's de- 
gree, he returned to his father's house, which 
was then in Horton. 

202. After some months his mother died, and 
Milton prevailed on his father to let him visit 
the continent. Accordingly he spent two years 
in France and Italy, where he became acquainted 
with many literary men of th^ highest reputa- 
tion; and the English embassador introduced 
him 16 the celebrated Grotius, embassajpr from 
Sweden. 

6* 
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$^. From some of these distinguished men, 
Milton received testimonials of friendship, and 
particularly from the marquis of Villa, a great 
patron of Tasso, the Italian poet. After travel- 
ing two years abroad, Milton returned to Eng- 
land, which was then on the verge of a civil war, 
between king Charles I. and the parliament. 
But Milton took lodgings, and employed him- 
self in the education of his sister's sons. 

204. In 1643, Milton married Mary, daughter 
of Richard Powell, a man of principles very dif- 
ferent from his own. Within a month, a sepa- 
ration took place between him and his wife. 
Milton wrote several treatises on divorce, and 
made his addresses to another lady ; but before 
the marriage treaty was concluded, his wife re- 
turned, and prostrate before him, implored for- 
giveness and reconciliation. Milton at last re- 
lented, and was reconciled to his wife. 

205. Milton engaged in polemical writings 
with great zeal, and warmly espousing the 
cause of the parliament against the king, he 
recommended himself to Cromwell, who made 
him Latin secretary to himself and to the par- 
liament. Not long after his wife died ; and he 
lost his sight. He married again, but his wife 
died within the year. 

206. At the restoration of Charles II. Milton, 
who had taken part against the king, thought it 
prudent to abscond, till the act of oblivion was 
published. Milton had many friends even 
among the royalists, and by their intercession, 
he obtained a pardon. 
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207. Milton had three daughters by his first 
wife, the two elder of whom were very useful to 
him ; for being instructed in the Latin, Greek, 
arid Hebrew characters, they read to^ him the 
originals which he wanted to consult, though 
they did not understand what they read. 

208. In this condition, Milton composed the 
books which have immortalized his name. But 
such were the prejudices against him, and so low 
the taste for literature, that he sold the <;opy of 
his Paradise Lost for fifteen poimds sterling, 
and the payment of this sum depended on the 
sale of three numerous impressions. The gout 
put a period to his life in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age. 

209. MUton, when young, was very hand- 
some ; the color of his hair was a light brown ; 
the symmetry of his features was exact; his 
stature was of the middle size ; he wxis nervous 
and active, and fond of exercising the sword ; 
he was abstemious in diet, and strong liquors 
were his aversion. He rose early, for study or 
exercise : after he became blind, he used a swing 
for the preservation of his health, and amused 
himself by plajdng on an organ. 



BUNYAN. 

210. John Bunyan, the author of the PiU 
grirn's Progress, was the son of a tinker, and 
bom at Elston, near Bedford, in 1628. In the 
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early part of his life, he was very profligate, and 
a soldier in the army of the parliament, then em- 
ployed against king Charles I ; but at length be- 
ing deeply convicted of his guilt, he forsook his 
vicious course of life, became remarkable for his 
sdbriety, and applied himself to the acquisition, 
of learning. 

211. About the year 1655, he became a mem- 
ber of the baptist congregation at Bedford, and 
was soon after chosen their preacher. In 1660, 
he was taken up and tried for presuming to 
preach, and cruelly sentenced to perpetual ban- 
ishment. In the mean time, he was committed 
to jail, where he was obliged to make thread lace 
for his support. 

212. To add to Bunyan's distress, he had a 
wife apd several children, among whom was a 
daughter who was blind. He was. detained in 
this confinement twelve years and a half; in 
which time he wrote several tracts. After his 
liberation, on the declaration of liberty of con- 
science by king James, he was chosen pastor of 
a congregation at Bedford. He died at London 
in 1^8, aged sixty. His Pilgrim's Progress 
has been translated into most European lan- 
guages ; and has had a most salutary effect in 
promoting piety and genuine religion. 



WATTS. 

213. Isaac Watts, the divine poet and an em- 
inent dissenting minister, was bom at South- 
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ampton in 1674» His father kept a boftrdirig 
school for young men. Isaac, the eldest of nine 
children^ was given to books from his infancy^, 
antd began to learn Latin at four years old. He 
afterwards learned Greek and Hebrew of a cler- 
gyman, master of a free school in his native 
town. The proficiency of Watts was so re- 
markable that a subscriptk>n was proposed for 
his support at the university ; but he declared 
his resolution to take his lot with the dissenters, 
who could not receive degrees at the universi- 
ties. He therefore was sent to London, for aa 
academical education, under the care of the Rev* 
Mr. Rowe. Here he wrote some Latin essays, 
which indicated an uncommon degree of knowl- 
edge, both philosophleal and thecSogicaL 

Sl4. Dr. Watts, as he himself mnts, was a 
maker of verses from the age of fifteen to fifty. 
His diction, though not always pure, is dis« 
tinguished for copiousness and splendor; ap 
proaching very near to prime excellence. His 
method of study was to impress the contents of 
his books on his memory by abridging them, and 
by interleaving them to amplify one system with 
supplements from another. 

215. Dr» Watts communed with the church of 
his instructor at the age of nineteen. At the 
age of twenty, he left the academy and spent 
two years in study and devotion at his father's 
house. He was employed by Sir John Hartopp, 
five years, as domestic tutor to his son. During 
this time, he devoted himself to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. He was chosen assistant to 
Dr. Chauncey, and preached Ihe first time, on 
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the birUi-day which completed his twenty-fourth 
year. . 

216. In about three years, Dr. Watts suc- 
ceeded Dr. Chauncey in the pastoral charge, and 
continued to preside over the church as long" as 
he lived. But soon, after his entrance on his du- 
ties, he was seized with a disease which sunk 
him to such weakmess, that the congregation 
appointed Mr. Price to be his assistant. He 
however gradually recovered his health, and 
performed his duties, till 1712, when he was at- 
•^ tacked with a fever of such violence and contin- 
uance, that he never perfectly recovered. 
. 217. This afflictive stete of Dr. Watts invited 
the ciNnpassion of his friends, one of whom. Sir 
Thomas Abney, received him into his house, 
where he was treated with all possible kindness 
for thirty-six years. Sir Thomas died about 
eight years afterwards, but Dr. Watts continued 
with the family to the end of his life. He died 
in 1748, at the age of seventy-four. 

218. The reception of the pious Watts into 
such a family was a most providential event- 
There he enjoyed continued demonstrations of 
friendship. Without any care of his own, he 
had every thing that could minister to his com- 
fort, and favor his literary pursuits. The fami- 
ly was distingviished for piety, order, harmony, 
and every virtue. He had the privilege of a 
country retirement, the fragrant bower, the 
spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and every 
advantage to soothe his mind, and restore- his 
health. 
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219. While Dr. Watts was pastor of a church, 
his salary was less than one hundred pounds 
sterling ; but of this he allotted on6 third to the 
poor. He was a man of small stature, but his 
gravity, and the propriety of his utterance, ren- 
dered his^discourses very efficacious. Such was 
his flow of thoughts, and promptitude of lan- 
guage, that in the latter part of his Hfe, he did 
not precompose his sermons ; but having sketch- 
ed the heads, he trusted to extemporary delivery. 

/KJO. In the discharge of parochial duties. Dr. 
Watts was diligent and faithful. He was care- 
ful to improve the opportunities which conver- 
sation offered, of difiusing and increasing the 
influence of religion. By his natural temper, 
he was quick of resentment ; but by habitual 
restraint, he became gentle, modest, and inof- 
fensive. His tenderness was particularly mani- 
fested to children, and to the poor. 

221. The writings of Dr. Watts are very nu- 
merous, and his name celebrated among people 
of all denominations. His Lyric poems, his 
Psalms and Hymns, and his Divine Songs for 
children, give him a high rank as a poet, but a 
higher raidL as a christian. It is doubtful 
whether any other man living has done as much 
good, in repressing vice,' and implanting princi- 
ples of practical religion in the minds of his 
readers, as Dr. Watts. While genuine piety 
shall remain on earth, the memory of Dr. Watts 
will be cherished with gratitude and delight. 
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DODDRIDGE. 

222. Philip Doddridge, a learned and pious 
divine,. was born in London, in 1702, though 
his family was originally from Devonshire. His 
father, an oilman in London, married the dai^h- 
ter of the Hev. John Bauman, of Prague, who, 
on account of the troubles in Bohemia, had left 
his country, that he might enjoy the free exer- 
cise of the protestant religion. He left a con- 
siderable estate, and traveled on foot, in the 
habit of a peasant, with a hundred pieces of gold 
in the fold of his girdle, and a bible of Luther's 
translation. 

223. Dr* Doddridge's father had twenty* chil- 
dren, all of whom died young, except Philip and 
one daughter. Philip was the twentieth child, 
and so feeble were the powers of life, at his 
birth, that he was thrown aside as dead. But 
one of the attendants, observing some signs of 
life, cherished the almost expiring child, and 
preserved him from death. His constitution, 
however, was infirm, and a thin consumptive 
habit of body made hina and his friends appre- 
hensive that his life would be short. 

224. Dr. Doddridge was early instructed in 
religious principles. He began the study of the 
learned languages in a private school, in Lon- 
don ; but in 1712, was removed to Kingston up- 
on Thames, and placed in a school under kis 
grandfather, Bauman. Here he continued till 
1715, distinguishing himself by his piety, and 
diligent application to Hteraturc. 
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225. On his father's death, the year last men- 
tioned, Dr. Doddridge was removed to a private 
school, at St. Albans. Here he became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Samuel Clark, the dissenting 
minister of the place. This was a most fortu- 
nate event ; for, by the mismanagement of the 
person who had the care of his estate, he had 
lost all his substance ; and had it not been for 
the kindness of Dr. Clark, he could not have 
continued his studies. 

226. While Dr. Doddridge was at this school 
he began a diary of his life, which manifests his 
anxiety to improve in knowledge, virtue, piety, 
and usefulness. As he had ki view to enter in- 
to the ministry, he daily read the scriptures, and 
made comments upon them. He also recorded 
the substance of sermons he heard, with the 
impressions which they made on hi^ mind. ' 

227. Dr. Doddridge left St. Albans in 1718, 
and retired to his sister's house, at Ongar, in 
Essex. Strong as was his inclination for the 
ministry, his narrow circumstances led him to 
doubt whether he should be able to accomplish 
his wishes. In this situation, the Duchess of 
Bedford, hearing of his condition and character, 
made him the oflfer, that if he chose to be edu- 
cated for the church of England, she would sup- 
port and provide for him. 

228. The proposal of the Duchess was re- 
ceived with gratitude, but respectfully declined; 
as he could not comply with the terms of minis- 
terial conformity to that church. In this state 
of solicitude, he received a letter from Dr. Clark, 
offerinff to take him under his care, if he chose 
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the ministry upon Christian principles. This 
offer he considered as a seas6nable interposition 
of Providence. Accordingly he returned to St. 
Albans, and continued some months at the house 
of his excellent friend. 

229. In 1710, Dr. Doddridge was placed un- 
der the tuition of the Rev. John Jennings, who 
kept an academy in Leicestershire. In 1722, 
he commenced preaching, and with such repu- 
tation, that in 1723 he was settled at Kibworth. 
This was an obscure village ; but his seclusion 
left him the more time to pursue his favorite 
studies. He said, " I pass my time pleasantly ; 
I live like a tortoise, shut up in its shell, almost 
always in the same house; and same chamber ; 
but I live like a prince, in the pride, not of great- 
ness, but of liberty" 

230. In 1725, Dr. Doddridge removed to Mar- 
ket-Harborpugh, but without dissolving his con- 

. nection with his people. He received pressing 
invitations from some large congregations in 
London, and other places ; but he declined to 
accept them; and in 1729, he opened an acade- 
my at Harborough. In the' same year he re- 
moved his academy to Northampton, on press- 
ing invitations to take the charge of a congre- 
gation in that town. 

231. In 1738, Dr. Doddridge persuaded his 
people to concur with him in estabUshing a 
charity school for instructing and clothing twen- 
ty boys. This school he visited apd examined; 
and accompanied his exhortations with affection- 
ate prayers for their improvement and their wel- 
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fare. When he met with opposition, he treated 
his oppoaers with condescension and tenderness. 
233. In 1750, Dr. Doddridge preached the fu- 
neral sermon of his excellent friend, Dr. Clark, 
at St. Alban's* In the journey he took for this 
purpose, he caught a cold, which hung upon 
him the whole winter. It abated in the spring, 
but afterwards returned with increased severity. 
After trying medicines, and the Hot Wells of 
Bristol, without effect, he repaired to Lisbon, 
where he died in October, 1751. 

233. Dr. Doddridge was a man of uncom- 
mon piety, as well as talents. During twenty 
years, he sustained the office of instructor, and 
more than half of the young men whom he edu- 
cated, became ministers of the gospel. His 
writings are numerous. Among Ihese, his 
" Family Expositor," and his " Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul," are distinguish- 
ed, for their excellence and practical utility. 
They are still read by christians with great plea- 
sure and profit. 

234. Dr. JDoddridge possessed considerable 
poetical talents, and his hynins find a place in 
our collections for public worship. The follow- 
ing lines are esteemed one of the finest epi- 
grams in the language, [Dum vivimus, viva- 
mus.] 

Live while you live, the epicure would say. 
And seize the pleasures of the present day. 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it files. 
Lord, in my views let both united be, 
I live in pleasure, when I live in the^^.y Google 
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DRYPEN. 

235. John Dryden, the illustrious^poet, was 
born in 1631, at Aldwincle, in Northampton- 
shire. It is said that he inherited an estate of 
two hundred pounds a year ; but this is uncer- 
tain ; for he was generally oppressed with pov- 
erty. It is also said that he was at first an ana- 
baptist ; but this is also uncertain^ as hi» cotem- 
poisaries have left no authentic account of his life. 

236. Dryden was placed at school in West- 
minster under the noted Dr. Busby. From 
thence he was removed to the University of 
Cambridge in 1650. At this time he gave no 
indications, of great poetical powers. ,In 1658, 
he wrote some stanzas on the lord protector, 
Crofliwell, which raised great expectations of 
the rising poet. After the restoration, he wrote 
a panegyric on the king, and a poem celebrating 
the duke of York's victoiy over the Dutch, which 
obtained for him the favor of the crown, and he 
was appointed to succeed Sir William Davenant, 
as poet laureat. 

237. About this time, Dryden began to write 
for the stage, and continued this employment, 
till he had completed eight and twenty dramatic 
compositions. To this employment he was un- 
doubtedly impelled by his poverty ; and his- first 
efforts were not very successful. He appears 
to have written in haste, and his compositions 
were characterized by flights of bombast, and pu- 
erile exuberances. 

238. In 1675 ; the earl qf Rochester, a no- 
bleman of extreme depravity, and of an envious 
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and malevolent disposition, attempted to depress 
Dryden, by recommending one Crowne to be 
poet laureat ; and the duke of Buckingham had 
before ridiculed some of Dryden's plays in the 
Rehearsal, Dryden repelled these attacks, by 
publishing an Essay on satire, containing re- 
flections on the earl of Rochester, and after- 
ward he published his Absalom and and Achithb- 
phel, in which he treated his adversary, the duke 
of Buckingham, with great severity. 

239. In consequence of these afirohts, the 
earl of Rochester, who was a coward, basely 
hired three ruffians to cudgel Dryden in a coffee 
house ; but the duke of Buckingham took this 
task upon himself; at the same time the duke 
presented him with a purse containing no trifling 
sum of money ; telling him that he gave him a 
beating as a punishment for his impudence, but 
he gave him the gold as a reward for his wit. 

240. Soon after the accession of king James 
II, Dryden changed his religion for that of the 
Romish church, and wrote two pieces in vindi- 
cation of its tenets. By this extraordinary step, 
he involved himself in controversy, and incurred 
much censure and ridicule from his cotemporary 
wits. This change, at the subsequent revolu- 
tion, which placed a protestant prince on the 
throne, rendered Dryden incapable of holding 
any office under the government, and he lost 
the place of poet laureat. 

. 241. In consequence of losing his oflUce, Dry- 
den was so reduced as to be under the necessity 
of writing merely for bread. Accordingly, he 
engaged in works of labor end genius ; and to 
7* ^..^-.■.~. -^^.~^^-- 
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this necessity the nation is indebted for some of 
its finest poetical productions ; such as the trans- 
lations of Juvenal, Persius, and Virgil. His last 
work is his Fables, consisting of the most inter- 
esting stories in Homer, Ovid, Boccace and 
Chaucer, translated or modernized in the most 
elegant and poetical manner.. His ode on St. 
Cecilia's day is sufficient to immortalize his 
name. 

242. Dryden married the lady Elizabeth How- 
ard, sister to the earl of Berkshire, by whom he 
had three sons. His wife suri-ived him eight 
years, but being deprived of her senses by a 
nervous fever, she died a lunatic. Drydfen him- 
self, after a life harassed with labors, cares, and 
distresses, died in 1701, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

243. Of the character and morals of Dryden, 
we have different accounts. That he tempori- 
zed, as different parties prevailed in government, 
is certain ^^but Congreve represents him as ami- 
able in private life ; humane, compassionate, 
forgiving and friendly. He carried English verse 
to the highest degree of perfection. For har- 
mony of numbers, beauty of description, and 
justness of sentiment, his poetry has never been 
surpassed. 



POPE. 

244. Alexander Pope, the celebrated poet, 
was born in London in 1688. His father was a 
merchant; and both of his parents were papists, 
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as was the poet himself. He had a delicate eon^ 
stitution ; and in childhood, was remarkable for 
his sweetness of disposition. His, voice, in 
youth, was so pleasing, . that he was called in 
fondness, the little nightingale. 

245. Pope *first learned to write by copying 
printed letters; a species of penmanship in 
which he excelled all his life. At eight years 
of age, he was placed under one Tavemer, a 
Romish priest in Hampshire, who taught him 
Latin and Greek. From this school he was re- 
moved first to a school at Tw^ford near Win- 
chester ; then to a school near Hyde Park cor- 
ner, from which he used sometimes to stroll to 
the play-house. 

246. Pope manifested very early a taste for 
poetry. He informs us that he lisped in num- 
bers, for the numbers came. And he used to 
say, he could not remember the time when he 
be^nto make verses. In the style of fiction 
it might have been said of him, as of Pindar, 
that when he lay in his cradle the bees swafmed 
about his mouth, 

247. At the revolution, when a protestant 
prince was raised to the throne. Pope's fether 
retired from business with a handsome fortune, 
and settled at Binfield in Windsor Forest. Not 
being willing to intrust his money to the gov- 
ernment, he kept it in his chest, and not produ- 
cing interest, it was chiefly expended before he 
died. 

248. While Pope lived in Windsor Forest, he 
devoted his time to reading and making verses : 
and here he became acquainted with the writings 
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of Spencer, Waller, and Diyden. Pope was 
twelve years old when Diyden died, and he nev- 
er saw thai great poet hut once, and that at a 
coffee-house. But he was so much pleased with 
Dryden's poetry, that he even spoke of the au- 
thor with a kind of rapturous veneration. 
. 249. Pope removed to London where he stud- 
ied French and Italian. He then returned to 
Binfield, and amused himself with his own po- 
etry. He had a high opinion of his own poetic 
talents, and as himself acknowledges, he thought 
himself the greatest genius that ever lived. Most 
of his juvenile productions, however, his riper 
judgment induced him to destroy. 

250. From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, 
as an author, may he computed. His pastorals, 
begun in 1704, first introduced him to the no- 
tice of the wits of that age. About the same 
time he began his "Windsor Forest. At twenty 
years of age, he wrote his Essay on Criticism ; 
and the year after, he issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a translation of Homer's Iliad. 

Sfel. The subscriptions for the Iliad, apioimt- 
ing to six thousand pounds, with twelve hundred 
pounds which he received of his bookseller for 
the copy, placed Pope in easy circumstances. 
He purchased a house at Twickenham, to which 
he removed with his parents in 1715 ; and where 
his father soon after died. Being a papist, he 
could not vest his money in real estate, and he 
made it a point of conscience not to lend his 
money to the government ; so that living on the 
principal, he exhausted most of his property. 
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262. About the year 1725, Pope came near 
losing his life. As he was returning home from 
the house of a friend, in a chariot, in passing a 
bridge the chariot was overturned, and thrown 
into the river. The windows were closed, and 
not being able to force them open, he was in 
danger of being drowned. But the postillion 
broke the glass and rescued him from death. 
Two of his fingers were however so cut by the 
glass, that he lost the use of them. 

253. In the latter part of his life. Pope wrote 
on moral subjects. His Essay on Man was un- 
dertaken by the advice of lord Bolingbroke. 
His Dunciad silenced his enemies, who had been 
carping at his writings. He was all his life sub- 
ject to the headache, and at length he fell a vic- 
tim to a dropsy in the breast, in the year 1744, 
and in the fifty sjixth year of his age. 

254. The manners of Pope are represented 
as delicate, easy and engaging, and he treated 
his friends with great pSiteness ; yet his man- 
ner of living is said to have been parsimonious. 
His body was distorted, and his life was little 
else than one continued disease. 



ADDISON. 

255. Joseph Addison, the celebrated author 
of the Spectator, was the son of the dean of 
Lichfield, and born at Milston, in Wiltshire, in 
1672, As it was feared, the child would not 
live, he was baptized the same day he was born. 
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He received the first rudiments of his education, 
at the place of his birth, under the Rev; Mr. 
Naish ; afterwards he was removed to Salisbury 
and placed under the care of Mr. Taylor ; and 
thence to the Charter-house, where he became 
acquainted witii Sir Richard Steele. 

256. At the age of fifteen, Addison was en- 
tered at Queen's College, Oxford, where he ap- 
plied himself closely to classical learning, and 
made surprising proficiency. In 1687, Dr. Lan- 
caster, dean of Magdalen College, having seen 
a Latin poem, written by Addison^ was so much 
pleased, that he procured his election to that 
house, where he took his degrees, of bachelor 
and master of arts. 

2^7* Addison published nothing in English 
before the twenty second year of his age ; when 
a copy of some. verses of his, addressed to Dry- 
den, procured him. great reputation. In the 
year 1695, he wrote a poem to King William, 
on one of his campaigns, which he addressed to 
Lord Somers, who received it with great favor, 
and took the author into the number of his 
friends. 

258. Addison was closely pressed to enter 
into holy orders, but his modesty and difiidence, 
with a very delicate sense of the importance of 
the sacred function, induced him to decline. 
Having expressed a wish to travel, his patron. 
Lord Somers, procured him, from the crown, a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year to sup- 
port him in his travels. Accordingly he went to . 
Italy, in 1699, where he wrote a poetical epistle 
to the Earl of Halifax, which was deemed a per- 
formance of merit. ^ 
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259. Being about to return to England in 
1702, he received advice of his being appointed 
to attend prince Eugene, who then commanded 
the Emperor's army in Italy. But the death of 
King William put an end to this scheme, and to 
Addison's pension. 

260. In the year 1704, the lord treasurer Go- 
dolphin, at the recommendation of Lord Hali- 
fax, solicited Addison to write a poei?i celebra- 
ting the duke of Marlborough's victory at Blen- 
heim. This task Addison undertook, and he ex- 
ecuted the piece so much to the satisfaction of 
Godolphin, that he appointed him a commission- 
er of appeals, vacant by the promotion oif Mr. 
Locke. . ^ 

261. In 1705, Addison attended Lord Halifax 
to Hanover, and the year following, he was ap- 
pointed under-secretary to Sir Charles Hedges, 
secretary of state. A taste for operas beginning 
at this time to prevail, Addison was solicited to 
write one, and he composed his Rosamond. 
This did not succeed on the stage ; but the poe- 
try has always been admired. 

262. In 1709, the marquis of Wharton, being 
appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, took Addi- 
son with him as his secretary. The queen also 
made him keeper of the records of Ireland, and 
as a mark of her favor, augmented the salary an- 
nexed to that office. 

263. While Addison was in Ireland, his friend 
Sir Richard Steele began the papers called the 
Tatler ; to which Addison contributed. When 
the Tatler was discontinued, the Spectator was 
set on foot. The publication of this commenced 
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in March 1711, and Addison furnished the great- 
est part of the most admired papers. 

264. In 1713, Addison's Cato, a tragedy, 
made its appearance. It was received with un- 
common applause, and had a run of thirty five 
nights without interruption. About this time 
appeared also the Guardian by Steele, to which 
Addison was a principal contributor. This work 
was distinguished by the same elegance and va- 
riety as the Spectator. 

265. It is said that Addison intended to com- 
pose an English dictionary on the plan of the 
Italian Delia Crusca. But upon the death of 
Queen Ann, he was appointed secretary to the 
lords justices, and he had not time to execute 
the work. But in 1 715, he began the Freehold- 
er, a political paper, which was well received 
and proved, at that juncture, very useful. 

266. Before the arrival of King George from 
Germany, Addison was made secretary to the 
regency, and by his office, he was required to 
send notice to Hanover of the death of the queen, 
and the vacancy of the throne. But Addison 
was so overwhelmed with the greatness of the 
event, and so distracted by the difficulties in the 
choice of expressions, that the lords called 
Southwell, a clerk, and ordered him to dispatch 
the message. . 

267. In 1716, Addison married the countess 
dowager of Warwick, whom he had long soli- 
cited ; but it is supposed the marriage added 
nothing to the happiness of either party. She 
always remembered her superior rank, and pro- 
bably did not treat her husband with the kind- 
ness which she ought. "^ 



268. In 1717; Addison rose to the highest ofr 
fice, being appointed secretary of state ; but.it 
is said, he proved unequal to the duties of his 
station. In ihe house of commons, he could not 
speak, and therefore was useless to the defense 
of the government. In the office he could not 
issue an order without losing time in search of 
fine. expressions. He therefore requested to be 
dismissed, and retired on a pension of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. 

269. In his retirement, Addison applied him- 
self to a religious work, ."Evidences of the 
Christian Religion," which is published with his 
works. He had another work in contempla- 
tion; but declining health obliged him to lay 
«side the design. He was troubled with an 
asthmatic disorder, aggravated by the dropsy. 
As he approached his end, he sent for Lord 
Warwick, a young man of dissipated habits, and 
whom he had endeavored in vain to reclaim. 
When the yoruhg nobleman desired to hear his 
last injunctions, Addison said to him, " I have 
sent for you, that you may «ee how a Christian 
can die." He died itx 1719, aged forty seven. 

. 270. Addison always employed his talents on 
the side of virtue. He dissipated the prejudice 
that had connected gayety with vice, and ease 
of manners with laxity of principle. He restor- 
ed virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence 
not to be ashamed. He separated mirth from 
indecency, and wit from licentidusness. 

8 
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GOLDSMITH. 

• 271. Oliver Goldsmith, a tvriter of eminence, 
was born at Roscommon, in Ireland, in 1731. 
His father, who possessed a small estate, h^d 
nine sons, of whom Oliver was the third. He 
was intended for the church, and with that view, 
well instructed in the classics, and with his 
brother Henry, placed in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in 1749. He continued a few y^ars in this 
seminary, and took his bachelor's degree; but 
his brother, not beijig able to obtain preferment, 
Oliver was discouraged, and turned his thoughts 
to the study of medicine. 

272. After attending some courses of lec- 
tures on anatomv in Dublin, Goldsmith went to 
Edinburgh in 1751, where he studied the various 
branches of medicine. But his beneficent dis- 
position soon involved him in difficulties, apd 
he left Scotland precij)itately, in consequence' of 
engaging to pay a sum of money for a fellow 
student. A few days after, he was arrested at 
Sunderland, near New Castle, at the suit of a 
tailor in Edinburgh, to whom he had given se- 
curity for his frien(}. 

273. By the good offices of some friends in 
the college, he was delivered from the custody 
of the bailif ; and he immediately took passage 
in a Dutch ship for Rotterdam.. From this place, 
he proceeded to Brussels, visited some parts of 
Flanders ; passed some time at Strasburg and 
Louvain, where he received, the degree of bach- 
elor of physic. He then accompanied some 
Enghsh gentlemen to Bern and Geneva. 
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274. For the ihost part, the unfortunate Gold- 
smith traveled on foot, as he had not money to 
pay for conveyance in a vehicle. He had some 
knowledge of the French language and of mu- 
sk ; lie played tolerably well on the flute ; and 
he made use of this talent to obtain subsistence. 
When he approached a peasant's house at eve- 
ning, he played a merry tune, and this procured 
him a night's lodging. . 

275. On leaving Geneva, Goldsmith attended 
a young man, for some time, as a traveling tutor ; 
and visiteJi the south of France. Here the 
young man left him and sailed for England. 
Goldsmith wandered for some time in France, 
and bent his course to England. By thie tin^e 
he arrived in London, his money was exhausted; 
but he foimd a friendly reception with his 6ld 
friend. Dr. Sleigh, with whom he continued tirf 
he had an opportunity to assist Dr. Milner^ in 
an academy at Peckhara. 

276. Goldsmith having obtained some repu- 
tation, by. a criticism he had written In the. 
Monthly Review, Dr. Griffith, the proprietor, 
engaged him in the compilation of it. Gold- 
smith, resolved to pursue the occupation of wri- 
ting, returned to London, where qfbilities are 
sure to meet with distinction and reward. His 
means of living being small, he practiced strict 
econottiy, and took obscure lodgings in the Old 
Bailey* 

277. It was not long before Goldsmith's sim- 
plicity of chara<?ter, his integrity, and the merit 
of his productions made him very acceptable to 
a number of respectable ^milies, and he emerge 
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ed from his obscurity, and took lodgings in the 
temple. The publication of his Vicar of Wake- 
field, and the performance of his comedy of the 
Good Natured Man, placed him in a high rank 
a^ an author. « 

278. Among other men of distinction who 
cultivated an acquaintance with Goldsmith, was 
the Duke of Northumberland. Being invited 
by Mr. Percy to wait on th<B Duke, Goldsmith 
dressed himself in. the best .manner, and studied 
some compliments for the occasion. Arriving 
at thi house, he was introduced into the ante- 
chamber, where waiting some time, a w^ll dress- 
ed servant of the Duke appeared, and Gold- 
i^nith, supposing him to be the Duke, bestowed 
on him all the fine compliments he had pre- 
pared for the Duke himself. The Duke soon 
appeared in* person, to the no small confusion 
of Goldsmith. 

279. Some of Goldsmith's publications pro- 
duced him large sums of money, but his liberali- 
ty, or his practice of gaming, kept him in neces- 
sitous circumstances. In gaming, he was a 
prey to sharpers. Some time before his deaths 
he issued a. prospectus for a Universal Diction- 
ary of Artsjand Sciences; but the project did 
not receive the encouragement which he ex- 
pected, and was not executed. 

28CL Goldsmith was, for some years, afflicted 
with a* violent strangury, which imbittered the 
latter part of his life, and induced an habittial 
despondency. In this condition he was attack- 
ed with a nervous fever, which terminated in 
his death, in 1774. 
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^1. Goldsmith was characterized by great 
simplicity of character, integrity and liberality ; 
his circmnstances were of course always strait- 
ened. But his writings have obtaiined for him 
a reputation more durable than marble. His 
Vicar of Wakefield, his. Deserted Village, his 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature, and 
many other writings, have given him a high 
rank among British authors. 



JOHNSON. 

!282. Samuel Johnson, one of the most dis" 
tioguished authors of the eighteenth century, 
was bom in Lichfield, in Staffordshire, in the 
year 1709. His father was a book-seller, and 
more than once bore the office of chief magis- 
trate. .He was attached to the exiled family of 
Stuarts,' and instilled his opinions into his son. 

1283. Johnson inherited from his parents a 
morbid melancholy, which, though it neither 
depressed his imagination, nor clouded his per- 
j?picacity, filled him with apprehensions of in- 
sanity, and rendered him wretched through life. 
From his nurse he contracted the scrophula, or 
king's evil, which disfigured his face, and de- 
prived him of the sight of one eye. 

284. Johnson was placed for instruction, in 
the free-school of Lichfield, under Mr. Hunter, 
a good teacher, but, as Johnson thought, too 
severe in his discipline. At the age of fiiieen, 
Johnson was removed to a school in Stour- 
8* ' -^ ,,^ 
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bridge, where he staid a year, and then return- 
ed home, and remained twp years without any 
settled plan of life, but employed his time in de- 
sultory reading. 

285. In his nineteenth year, Johnson was en- 
tered a Commoner in Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford. He had given early proofs of genius, but 
as early as his fourteenth year, he began to en- 
tertain doubts of the truth of Revelation. He 
afterwards renounced his sceptism, in conse- 
quence of reading a work of Grotius, concern- 
ing the truth of the Christian religion, or Law^^ 
Serious Call to the unconverted, which he had 
taken up to read, with a view to ridicule it. On 
this point his biographers differ. 

186. Johnson left the University in 1731, 
without a degree ; and his father, who died in 
December of that year, having suffered great 
losses in trade, his son was obliged to shift for 
himself. He, therefore, in 1732, accepted the 
place of under-master of a free school, at Mar- 
ket .Bosworth, in Leicestershire ; but being dis- 
gusted with his business, and the treatment he 
received from the patron of the school, he, in a 
few months, relinquished the employment. 

287. Being again without occupation, and 
nearly destitute of money, he translated Lobp's 
voyage to Abyssinia, for the trifling sum of five 
guineas, which he received from a bookseller in 
Birmingham. This was his first attempt to pro- 
cure pecuniary assistance by the pen ; and cer- 
tainly it afforded little encouragement to him 
to commence author by profession. 
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288. In 1735, Johnson married Mrs. Porter, 
the widow of a mercer, whose age was nearly- 
double to his own ; a woman possessing no 
great personal attractions, and a small fortune* 
That she had superior understanding is not im- 
probable, for she was so much delighted with 
the charms of his conversation, that she over- 
looked the deformities of his person. 

289. Johnson now opened a private academy, 
and hired a larg^ house in Lichfield, for the pur- 
pose. But not having obtained a reputation, he 
had little success. He, however, had under his 
care, the celebrated Garrick and his brother. 
He kept this school only a year and. a half; and 
during this time he formed the plan, and wrote 
a great part of his tragedy of Irene. 

290. In the year 1737, Johnson, with his pu- 
pil, David Garrick, went to London, leaving 
Mrs. Johnson, with the wreck of her fortune, 
to take care of the house. His tragedy was re- 
fused by the managers of the stage ; and for 
some years, it is said, the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, was Johnson's principal resource for em- 
ployment and support. 

291. When the complaints of the nation a- 
gainst Walpole's administration became loud, 
and a motion was made in Parliament to re* 
more that minister, Johnson, by invitation of 
Cave^ the proprietor of the Magazine, wrote 
what are called Debates in the Senate of Lilli^ 
put, by which were to be understood, the 
speeches of the leading members of parliament 
In these performances, Johnson manifiBsted a 
prompt and vigorous mind# , ^ 
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292. Mrs. Johnson went to London soon a^ 
ler her husband, but without the means of sub- 
sistence, and she lived sometimes at one place, 
and sometimes at another. Johnson was more 
usually to be found at John's gate, where the 
Magazine was pubUshed, than at his lodgings. 
About this time he became acquainted with 
Savage, who was, like himself, poor, and for 
him he contracted a close friendship. So des- 
titute were these men, that they sometimes wan* 
dered whole nights in the street, for want of 
money to procure a lodging. 

293. In the year 1749, when Drury Lane 
Theater was opened, under the management of 
Garrick, Johnson wrote a prologue for the oc- 
casion, which is a masterly performance. In 
this year, also, his plan or prospectus of a Dic- 
tionary of the English Language was announ*^ 
ced,- and addressed to Lord Chesterfield. 

294. Lord ChesterfieM, after seeing Johnson 
once or twice, suffered him to be repulsed from 
his door ; and though he made an attempt after* 
wards to bring about a reconciliation, Johnson 
rejected his advances. By the aid of his book* 
seller, he was enabled to prosecute his design, 
and to complete the Dictionary in about seven 
years. It was composed, as he writes, amidst 
inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and 
sorrow. 

295. While Johnson was engaged in com- 
, posing the dictionary, he wrote the papers call- 
ed the Rambler, and other pieces. The Ram- 
bler, for depth and accuracy of thought, and for 
elevation of diction, 4s perhaps without a rival. 
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Yet Ae author wrote many of the papers on the 
spur of the occasion, and some of them he ne- 
ver read, till he received them from the press. 

^96. Not long after, Dr. Hawksworth pro- 
jected the " Adventurer," upon the plan of the 
Rambler. To this Johnson contributed many- 
papers, for each of which he received two guin- 
eas. He also wrote sermons, which he sold to 
clergymen for a guinea each. 

297. The money which Johnson received for 
the copy of his Dictionary, and for* the Ram- 
bler, Adventurer, and other compositions, placed 
him in more easy circumstances, and he ap- 
pears not to have engaged in any other Work, 
till the year 1756, when he undertook the busi- 
ness of reviewer in the Literary Magazine. 

298. The next work which Johnson imder- 
took, was a new edition of Shakspeare's plays. 
When one of his friends expressed to him a 
hope that* this employment would furnish him 
with amusement, and j&dd to his fame, Johnson 
replied, •" I look upon this as I did upon the 
dictionary; it is all work; my inducement is 
not the love of fame, but the want of money." 

299. In 1758, he began a new periodical pa- 
per, entitled '^ The Idler," which appeared eve- 
ry Saturday, in a newspaper, called the Univer- 
sal Chronicle. This work continued till 1760. 
About this time he had the offer of a rectory in 
a pleasant part of the. country, which would 
have bfeen an object for a man in better circum- 
stances. But he declined it, saying, " I have 
not the requisites. for the office ; ahd<;annot, in 
my eonscience^^ shear the fiock, which I am un- 
able to feed," ,,^ 
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300. In the year 1759, he logt his mother by 
death, 'at the age of ninety. This event he 
deeply lamen^«d, and it is said to have given 
rise to the forty first paper of the Idler. Soon 
afterwards he wrote his l^asselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia, that with the prpfits of it he might 
defray ihe expense of his mother's funeral, and 
pay some debts * she had left. He received a 
hmidred pounds for the copy,' and twenty five 
more when it came to the second edition. He 
wrote it in the evemngs of- one week, and sent 
it to the press in portions as it was written. 

301. Notwithstanding ell his labors, his in- 
come was not adequate to his wants. But in 
1762, his situation was represented to the king, 
who granted him a pension of three hundred 
pounds a year ; and lord Bute assured him that 
it was not granted to him for what he was to do, 
but for what he had done> 

302. If this annuity diminished Johnson's dis- 
tress, it increased his indolence; as he .con- 
stantly declared he had no motive for writing 
but to gain money. He had now a competency 
for his support: he delighted in. conversation; 
he was visited by the witty, the elegant and the 
learned ; and he ^pent little of his time in soli- 
tude.' In 1764, Sir Joshua Reynolds and John- 
son instituted tibe Literary Club, consisting of 
the most enlightened men of the age, who met 
one evening in the w^^k, and enjoyed '" the 
feast of reason aiid the flow of soul." 

303. In 1765, Johnson, when more than usu- 
ally oppressed with constitutional . melancholy, 
wa? introduced to the family of Mr, Thrale, an 
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eminent brewer, and member of parliament for 
the borough of Southwark. Here he was treat- 
ed with great kindness for many" years; and 
great pains were taken by Mr. and Mrs. TTirale 
to soothe and repress his mieasiness. In this 
year he gave the world his edition of Shaks-t 
peare. • ' 

304. In the year 1T73, Johnson visited, with 
Mr. Boswell, gome of the Hebrides or Western 
Isles of Scotland, and pubhshed an account of 
his journey, which abounds with ingenious sen- 
timents and lively description. But he gave of- 
fense to many persons by denying the au^enti- 
city of Ossian's poems. 

306. In 1T75, Johnson wrote and published a 
pamphlet, entitled, " Taxation no Tyranny," in 
answer to the Resolutions and Addresses of the 
American Cong!ress. This drew upon him nu- 
merous attacks ; all of which he appeared to 
despisie. 

SM)6. In 1705, Johnson had received a diploma 
from Trinity College, Dublin, creating him Doc- 
tor of Laws, and in 1775, he received the like 
honor from the University of Oxford. 

307. In 1777, Dr. Johnson became interested 
in favor of Dr. Dodd, a clergymail, who was 
condemned to be executed for forgery. On this 
occasion he wrote two masterly compositions ; 
the one a petition to the King for Dodd himself; 
the other an address from his wife to the Queen. 
These and all other applications failed of suc- 
cess. 

308. About this time, the booksellers in Lon- 
don engaged Dr. Johnson to write the lives of 



di6 British poets. This he undertook with 
alacrity, and the work Was published in ten vol- 
umeS) the last of which was published in 1781. 

309. In June, 1783, Dr. Johnson's constitu- 
tion received a severe shock by a stroke of the 
palsy, which was so severe* as to awake him 
from -a sound sleep. For a short time he Avas 
speechless. His recourse was to piety. He 
attempted to repeat the Lord's prayer first in 
English, then in Latin, and afterwards in Greek. 
In the last effort he succeeded ; but soon . after 
lost the power of articulation. 

310. From this alarming shock he speedily 
recovered ; but he was soon after seized with a 
spasmodic asthma, of such violence as to confine 
him to the house in great pain ; and to this dis- 
ease was .^dded the dropsy. He had however 
an interval of ease, in which he visited his friends 
in Lichfield and Oxford. But he was constantly 
disturbed by the fear of death; untiTnear the 
close of death, when he became calm. He died 
in December, 1784, full of resignation, with faith 
and joyful hope. 

311. Johnson's stature was large, and in early 
life vigorous and active ; but he was always 
subject to infirmities. He possessed uncom- 
mon powers of understanding, much cultivated 
by reading and more by reflection* If he ^was 
not superior. to all others in any single depart- 
ment .of literature, he brought more mind, to 
every subject than any other man that could be 
named. His writings Will be read with profit 
and delight, as long as true taste and the love of 
wisdom shall be found among men. 
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COWPER. 

312. William Cowper, the amiable and dis- 
tinguished poet, was bom at Berkhamstead in 
1731, and from his infancy appears to have been 
of a delicate habit both of body and mind. He 
lost his mother in early life, which to him was 
an incalculable loss ; as not only his early, edu- 
cation, but the peculiar constitutional infirmi- 
ties of Cowper, required the tender care of a 
mother. 

313. In 1737, Cowper was sent to school in 
Hertfordshire, under Dr. Pitman, but was re- 
moved from it on account of a complaint in his 
eyes, for the cure of which he was placed under 
the care of a female oculist for two years. He 
was at last relieved by the small pox, but this 
left a disposition to inflammation, to which he 
was subject all his life. 

314. Cowper was afterwards sent to the 
Westminster school, where he suffered much 
from the wanton cruelty of his school fellows, 
who triumphed over the gentleness and timidity 
of his spirit. He excelled in certain juvenile 
sports, such as cricket and foot ball ; but such 
was his treatment, that, in subsequent life, his 
painful recollections of it led him to write with 
severity against the abuses of public schools, 
and to express a preference of a domestic edu- 
cation. 

315. In 1749, at the age of eighteen, he was 
articled to Mr. Chapman, an attorney, for three 
years. He however neglected the study of 
law, for, aa he himself says, he spent his days 

9 '■^'" ^^^'^ 
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in Southampton Row, giggling with his com- 
panion, who was afterwards Lord Thurlow. 
His natural modesty and shyness kept him from 
all intercourse with the world, except with a 
few friends. His constitutional melancholy he 
indulged to a fault. 

316. When Cowper had completed the term 
of his engagement with Chapman, he entered 
the Temple, with a view to prosecute the study 
of the law; but he neglected it, and applied 
himself to the cultivation of wit and poetry. 
He wrote for publication some essays in prose 
and verse, and what is singular, he cultivated 
an acquaintance with Churchill, Thornton, 
Lloyd and Colman, dissolute characters. 

317. In a letter dated in' September, 1769, he 
probably alludes to two of these companions of 
his youth, who were dead. He writes, " Two 
of my friends have been cut off in the midst of 
such a life as it is frightful to reflect upon, and 
here am I in better health and spirits than I can 
almost remember to have enjoyed before, after 
having spent months in the apprehension of in- 
stant death. How mysterious are the ways of 
Providence?" 

318. "Why di(l I receive grace and mercy? 
Why was I preserved, afl[licted, for my good, re- 
ceived, I trust, into favor, and blessed with the 
greatest happiness I can ever know, or hope for 
in this life, while my companions were overta- 
ken by the great arrest, unawakened, unre- 
penting, and every way unprepared for it ? " 

319. 'Cowper assisted Colman and others with 
some papers for their periodicals; but he was 
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not much known as an author, till about fifty 
years of age. In one of his letters, he writes, 
" From the age of twenty to thirty-three, I was 
occupied, or ought to have been, in the study 
of the law ; from thirty-three to sixty, I have 
spent my time in the country, where my read- 
ing has been only an apology for idleness, and 
where, when I had not a magazine or review, I 
was sometimes a carpenter, at others, a maker 
of bird-cages, or a gardener, or a drawer of 
landscapes. At fifty years of age I commenced 
an author : it is a whim that has served me 
longest and best, and will probably be my last." 

320. In his thirty fourth year, Cowper was 
nominated to the oflice of reading clerk, and 
clerk of the private committees of the house of 
lords. But the hopes of his friends were dis- 
appointed ; for such was his diffidence, that he 
recoiled at the thought of reading in public, and 
he resigned the office. 

321. Cowper was then appointed to the place 
of clerk of the journals of the house of lords ; 
and it was hoped he would not have occasion to 
appear in parliament. But a dispute in parlia- 
ment made it necessary for him to appear at the 
bar of the house. This filled him with such 
terror, as to overwhelm his reason ; and at the 
time of appearing he was absolutely unable to 
try the experiment; and he relinquished his 
office. 

322. From 1763 to 1764, Cowper was placed 
under the care of an eminent physician at St. 
Albans, being considered as insane, although it 
is probable that his disorder was much owing to 
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a religions despondency. This affliction gave 
way to more cheering views which first present- 
ed themselves to his mind, on reading the third 
^chapter of Romans. 

323. After recovering from this awful visita- 
tion, he resolved to retire from the husy world ; 
and being alienated from company and conver- 
sation, and looking back on some of his past as- 
sociations with horror, he, by advice of his 
brother, took a private lodging in Huntingdon. 
Not long after, he was introduced into the fami- 
ly of the Rev. Mr. Unwin ; a family which, for 
many years, admmistei^ed to his happiness. 

324. About this time he became acquainted 
with the venerable and pious John Newton of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, London, whose excellent 
sermons are read and admired in thd United 
States. Mr. Newton was then curate of Olney 
in Buckinghamshire. Cowper, with Mrs. Un- 
win, had removed to that piace ; and there he 
enjoyed, for some years, the company of Mr. 
Newton, and the blessings of a retired and de- 
votional life, which constituted his chief happi- 
ness. 

326. Among other pleasures of the purest 
kindf Cowper delighted in acts of benevolence, 
and he had the happiness to be employed as an 
almoner in the secret benevolences of that most 
charitable man, John Thornton, Esq. of Lon- 
don, whose name Cowper has immortalized in 
his poem on charity. Mr. Thornton allowed 
Mr. Newton two hundred pounds a year, for 
the use of the poor of Olney, and this was dis- 
tributed jointly by Mr. Newton and Mr. Cow- 
per. , — o 
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326. "Cowper," says Mr* Newton^ "loved 
the poor t he often visited them in their cot- 
tag6s9 conversed with them in the most conde- 
scending manner, sympi^thized with them, com- 
forted and counseled them; and those who 
were seriously disposed,* he cheered and anima- 
ted by his prayers." Cowper also wrote for 
Mr. NewtpA some beautiful h3rmns, which were 
introduced into public worship and published, 
before Cowper was known as a poet. 

327. In the year 1T70, Cowper's brother John 
died at Cambridge, which event made a deep 
impres^on on the affectionate mind of the poet. 
For some years, John had withstood William's 
opinions on religious subjects, which were 
sneeringly called methodism ; but John finally 
adopted the principles of his brother, and this 
circumstance proved to William a source of 
great consolation. 

328. In 1773, Cowper sunk into such severe 
paroxysms of religious despondency, as to re- 
quire an attendant of the most gentle, vigilant, 
but inflexible spirit. Such an attendant was 
Mrs. Unwin, whom he professed to love, as a 
mother, and who watched over him, during his 
depressed condition, with the tenderness and 
fortitude of maternal affection. 

329. Mrs. Unwin's care received from heaven 
the most delightful of all rewards in contribut- 
ing to the restoration of a mind, endowed with 
a marvelous fund of diversified talents. Cow- 
per's recovery was sl6w, and he knew enough 
of his malady, to abstain from literary employ- 
ments. He therefore devoted himself to amuse- 
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mentor and ainoBg odier things he applied him- 
self to the taming of three hares. . 

330. In 1780, Cowpcr iemployed the winter 
in preparing his first volume of poems for the 
press. To this he was urged hy his amiable 
friend, Mrs. Unwin ; hut such was his diffidence 
of success, that he appears to have been in 
doubt, whether any bookseller would be willing 
to print them on his own aci^ount. But a bo.ok- 
seller was found to undertake it, and Mr. New- 
ton furnished the preface. 

331. Before the publication of this volume, 
Cowper had been introduced to an acquaintance 
with lady Austen, a woman of elegant ta^te. 
This lady, observing one afternoon, that Cow- 
per was sinking into dejection, told him the sto- 
ry of John Gilpin, which she remembered from 
her childhood^ This operated on Cowper like 
enchantment ; and he informed her next morn- 
ing that convidsions of laughter had kept him 
awake most of the night, and that he had turned 
the story into a ballad. 

332. The Task was undertaken too at the 
suggestion of lady- Austen. This poem, says 
Hayley, ^eems to include every subject and 
every style without dissonance or disorder. It 
seems to have flowed without eflfort from inspir- 
ed philanthropy, eager to impress on thie hearts 
of all readers, whatever may lead them to the 
full enjoyments of human life, and the attain- 
ment of heaven. 

333. In 1784, Cowper began a translation of 
Homer, which was published m 1791. This 
work did Hot answer public expectation. Afiter 
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thk, a bookseller proposed to him to undertakt 
a magnificent edition of Milton's poetical works* 
to which he acceded ; but the work was nerer 
completed. He employed himself also in jne* 
vising and correcting his translation of Homer* 
But he gradually sunk into hopeless dejection ; 
and in April 1800, peacefully Ksigned his 
breath. 

334. Gowper was buried in Durham chui«h« 
where lady Hesketh caused a marble tablet to 
be erected, with an inscription, containing thtf 
foUowing lines* 

''Ye who with warmth, the public triumph feel. 
Of talents dignified by sacred zea), ^ 
Here to devotion's bard devoutly just, 
Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper'i dust ! 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 
Ranks with her dearest sons his favorite name : 
Sense, fancy, wit suffice not all to raise. 
So clear a title to afl^ction's praise : 
His highest honors to the heart belong; 
His virtues form'd the magic of his song. 



AMERICA. 



BRA]>FORD. 



335. William Bradford, the second -governor 
of the Plymouth colony, now a part of Massa* 
chusetts, was bom in a village in England, call* 
ed Ansterheld, in the year 1588. At the age of 
eighteen, he went to- Zealand, on the c<Nitinent» 
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where^htB was taken up as a deserter from Eng- 
land, but he was soon released. He then pro- 
ceeded to Amsterdam, and served his time till 
he was of age in working silks* 

336. Among the puritans who had taken ref- 
uge in Holland, he behaved with great prudence ; 
and. continued with them till they left that coun- 
try for America. When he arrived at Plymouth, 
he lost his wife, who fell from the vessel and 
was drowned. The paanner of her death greatly 
aggravated his grief at the loss of his consort. 

337. On the death of governor CJarver, he 
was unanimously chosen to succeed him. In 
his office he conducted himself with grieat pru- 
dence and fortitude. In the most distressed and 
trying circumstances of the plantation, he was 
not discouraged, but did all in his power to sus- 
tain the colony. 

338. The little company of pious planters, in 
imitation of the. primitive church, placed all their 
provisions in a common stock. This experi- 
ment, in a few months, convinced them that this 
was inexpedient and would be fatal ; as some of 
the planters became idle and lived on the labors 
of others. Governor Bradford was of opinion, 
that to encourage industry, each person should 
be master of his own property, and the plan of 
a common stock was abandoned. 

339. Governor Bradford was every other year 
chief magis'trate for more than thirty years, and 
died in 1657, aged sixty nine. He understood 
Latin, Greeks and Hebrew, and spoke French 
and Dutch. He was a good writer for the age, 
and well versed in theology. 
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WiNTHROP. 

340. John Winihrop, first goremor of die 
M&seachusetts plantation, was bom at Suffolk, m 
England, in the year 1687. He was a well edu- 
cated man, and at the age. of eighteen, was ap- 
pointed justice of the peace. He had a large 
estate, which he sold and converted into money ; 
and came to America. He arrived at Naum- 
keak, the place now called Salem, bringing wiUi 
him the charter of the colony. 

341. Windirop was chosen governor several 
years in succession. During his administration, 
he had great troubles to encounter, owing to dis- 
sensions on religious subjects; but he bore them 
with meekness. He was conscious of his own 
rectitude, and when those who differed from him 
had time for reflection, they found him to be 
the faithful magistrate. 

342. Governor Winthrop was more liberal in 
his opinions, than other principal men in the 
colony, who thought toleration to be a crime, 
and were unwilling to have any opinions pre* 
vail but such as they had imbibed, Inr the lat- 
ter part of his life, he expressed A wish that 
those who had been called heretics, and banish- 
ed, or treated with severity, had been used wiA 
more moderation. 

343. Governor Winthrop sustained heavy 
losses of property by the bad management of 
his steward ; and he met with domestic afflic- 
tions of a severe kind. Ill health of body af- 
fected his mind, and he died in 1649, in the six- 
ty third year of his age. 
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344. Governor Winthrop wrote a jolirnal or 
history of the important transactions of the 
colony, from its first settlement, till his death. 
This invaluable work lay in- possession of the 
family, till governor Trumbull of Connecticut, 
the first of that name, procured it for his private 
perusal. 

346. After governor Trumbull's death, a gen- 
tleman contracted with his secretery to trans- 
cribe it, and procured it to be published in 1790. 
A second ^tion has since been published, with 
some additional papers. Au isle in the harbor 
of Boston, still bears the name of Winthrop^ 
and is owned by one of his descendants. 



DUDLEY. 

346. Thomas Dudley, governor of Massachu- 
setts, was one of the first settlers of Massachu- 
setts, who arrived in the ship Arabella. He 
had been an officer at the siege of Amiens, in 
1597. He is said to have been a sober non-con- 
formist, and a zealous man ; sometimes discov- 
ering very warm passions. 

347. Dudley was fifty four years old when he 
came to America, but of a hardy constitution. 
He was chosen governor in 1634, and several 
times afterwards. He was also appointed major 
general, and the first who held that oflice. He 
died iu 165.3, agfed seventy seven. 
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ENDICOT. 

348. John Endicot, governor of Massachu- 
setts, was from Dorchester in England, and one 
of the purchasers of the charter of Massachu- 
setts. In the summer of 1628, he came to Sa- 
lem, with a company who considered him as 
their governor. 

349. Endicot was a man rigid in his religion;! 
opinions ; eager and ardent in his views. One 
of his peculiar opinions was that wotnen ought 
to wear vails, that their faces may not be seen 
in the church. So violent were his measures in 
church government, that he gave offense, and 
the friends of the colony in England sent a re- 
proof to him. 

350. Endicot gave offense also to the civil 
power in the plantation, by cutting the cross out 
of the colors, which he considered as a relic of 
Romish superstition. The militia at first refu- 
sed to train under colors thus defaced ; but pub- 
lic opinion at last was on the side of the gover- 
nor, and he carried his point. 

351. Endicot was afterwards chosen to com- 
mand a body of eighty men, to assist the Con- 
necticut troops in subduing the Pequots; but 
his conduct did not meet with approbation. Yet 
he afterwards recovered his popularity, and was 
successively chosen deputy governor and gov- 
ernor. 

352. In 1649, governor Endicot signed a de- 
claration against the wearing of wigs, " as a 
thing uncivil and unmanly, whereby men do de- 
form themselves, and offend sober and mpdest 



meiif and do corrupt good manners/' He was 
gorembr sixteen years, and died in 1665. 

363. Though governor Endicot was rigid in 
bis notions, and bigoted ia his religious opinions, 
yet his administration was popular. Some jeal- 
ousies and discord existed between him and gov- 
ernor Winthrop ; and the peace of the planta- 
tion was also disturbed by bitter altercations re- 
specting the place for the capital. The ques- 
tion was whether it should be Salem or Boston. 

354. After the restoration of Charles II to 
the throne, some of the regicides who had put 
his father to death, fled for safety to America. 
Governor Endicot thought it his duty to take 
them, and surrender them to the crown officers ; 
but they escaped. Yet the governor continued 
in office till his death. 



WILSON. 

356. John Wilson, first pastor of the church 
in Boston, was born at Windsor, in England. 
He wag admitted into King's College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1602. He bad in early life, strong 
prejudices against the puritans, but on reading 
the work of Richard Rogers, called the Seven 
Treatises^ his prejudices abated. He united 
with others in conferences on religious subjects, 
and became convinced that he ought not to con- 
form to the rites and ceremonies of the church 
of England. For this he was expelled from the . 
university. 
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356. Mr. Wilson's father, finding his son's 
views of religion, eould not he altered, advised 
him to en^T the inns of court But he deter* 
mined to become a preacher. When he begMI 
to preach, he had frequent invitations to taka 
diarge of a church ; but he was complained of, 
as a dissenter and silenced. At length, through 
the influence of the earl of Warwick, he obtain- 
ed leare to exercise his ministry. 

357. Mr. Wilson embarked in 1690, for Amer^ 
ica, and arHved with the fleet at Salem* He 
was then about forty two years old, and of bod* 
yy health and vigor to assist the planters in 
overcoming the difficulties of a new settlement* 
Soon after he arrived he organized a church in 
CSiarlestown, of which he was installed the 
teacher. But in 1632, he was chosen pastor of 
the church in Boston, and removed to that plaooy 
He was of a mild and moderate temper, and re« 
markable for his hospitality* He died in 1667? 
aged seventy eight. 



COTTqK. 

358. John Cotton, a celebrated minister of 
die gospel, among the first settlers in Bo^toOt 
WM bom at Derl^, in En^and, in 1684, His 
parentage was respectable. He was first ad* 
micted t6 Trinity College, Cambridge, but aAer- 
wnrds timn^erred to Emmanuel, vdiere be was 
dio elected a fdlow. Ht was a sduikr of dis« 
tii^^imhed r^fnitation. 
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369. "Mr. Cotton entered the ministry in Eng- 
land, and for many years preached to his people, 
in Boston, without opposition. But manifest- 
ing a dislike to the ceremonies of the church, 
he was brought before the court of the bishop 
of Lincoln for his non-conformity ; appealing, 
howerer, to a higher court, he was restored to 
his church. Indeed, the bishop was so much 
his friend, that he requested King James, that a 
man of so much worth, though a dissenter, 
might have liberty to preach without interrup- 
tion. 

360. Mr. Cotton, however, was not able to 
stem the tide of party. He was ordered before 
the high commission court, which was disposed 
to treat him with great severity ; but through 
the influence of his friends, he escaped and came 
to New England. In Boston he maintained 
great influence, and was appointed, with Gover- 
nor Winthrop, to make an abstract of the judi- 
cial laws of the Mosaic system, so far as they 
relate to morality. It was his advice to estab- 
lish a theocracy. 

361. It was Mr. Cotton's practice to begin 
the sabbath on Saturday evening, which he em- 
ployed in reading the scriptures and in religious * 
instruction. He was an accomplished, preach- 
er ; his voice was melodious and sonorous ; his 
sermons p^th^tic, and his critical skill uncom- 
mon. 

^ 368. Mr. Wilson was involved in controvert 
sies in which he had occasion for all his talents. 
He had an able opponent in Roger WilUi^ns, 
who afterwards settled the town of Providence. ^ 
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In this controversy, Mr. Cotton is charged with' 
defending intolerance, in opposition' to the prin- 
ciples which actuated him in England, where he 
wrote in favor of toleration. In a controversy 
respecting antinomianism, he has been tbought 
to have lost much of the dignity of his charac- 
ter. 

363» In the latter part of his ministry, Mr. 
Cotton enjoyed more quiet ; his labors were ed- 
ifying to his people ; Ids abilities and character 
were equally respected by the magistrates and 
his clerical brethren. He died in 1652. at the 
age of sixty eight, much lamented. His death' 
was occasioned by a pulmonary complaint, con- 
tracted in consequence of getting wet in cross- 
ing a ferry, and then preaching 4n a neighbor- 
ing church. , . * 



RICHARD MATHER. 

364. Richard Mather, the first of the family 
that emigrated from England to Massachusetts, 
was minister of Dorchester, near Boston* From 
him have descended many worthy and learned 
men ; men distinguished for their piety and use- 
fulness. He was bom in the county o£ Luicas-^ 
ter, in England, in 1596, and educated at Ox- 
ford. 

365. Mr. Mather became a preacher in early 
life, and was eminent for his pious discourses ; 
but he was suspended for non-conformity in 
1633. He was restored and again suspended ; 



At last he resolved to leave England, and m 
May* 1085, he arrived at Boston. He w»8 or- 
dained at Dorchester in 1636. He died in 1669, 
leaving (bor sons who became eminent preach* 
ers« Eleuser, one of these sons^ wag &e first 
mlnlsteir in ZTorthampton, in Massachusetts. 
The other two settled in Dublin. 



368. locroise Mathery was f^raduated at Har- 
vard Ck)ilefe» in 1666, and was ordained pastor 
of the north dbureh in Boston. In 1661, he 
was invited to the jNresidency of the college, but 
his church refused to part with hin^ and Mr. 
Rogers was appointed president. In 1684, Mr. 
Rogers died, and Mr. Mather was again chosen 
to &e office, which he accepted, but on condi- 
tion of being pennitted to preach to his church 
In Boston. * 

367. While president of the college, Mr. Ma- 
ther received the degree of doctor in divinity ; 
and he continued to govern the institution with 
tfreat reputation till 1701 ; when his age induced 
him to resign the office. He died in 1723, aged 
eigh^ five. 

368. Dr. Mather was eminent for his services 
both in church and state. When the British 
ministry sent an agent to demand the charter of 
the colony, he strenuously urged the people not 
to surrender it He was appointed agent for 
Ibe colony, to go to England and remonstrate 
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against the arbitrary conduct of Sir Edmund 
Andross. King James promised to redress the 
grievances of the colony. 

369. A new charter for Massachusetts was 
obtained in 1691, but the agents were censured 
by many people for accepting it, as they con- 
sidered it as abridging their privileges. But Dr. 
Mather was highly esteemed as the pastor of a 
church. His talents, his preaching, and his 
writings were esteemed to be excellent. He 
has been called the father of th6 New England 
clergy, and his name held in great veneration. 



COTTON MATHER. . 

370. Cotton Mather, the eldest son of In- 
crease Mather, was born at Boston in 1662. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1678, and was 
ordained colleague with his father in May, 1684. 
He was celebrated as a divine, and considered 
then as the best scholar in New England. He 
is represented as possessing not only learning 
and piety, but remarkable ^it and goodness of 
temper. He died in 1728. ^ ^ 

371. Mr. Mather's reputation brought him a 
diploma of doctor of divinity from the* universi- 
ty of Glasgow, and he was elected a fellow of 
the royal society of England. He is said to 
have been of a different character from his fa- 
ther, being vain and fond of punning; whereas 
Ms father was remarkable for his gravity. His 
writings are voluminous ; the most important of 
them is his Magnalia, a folio, containing many 
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interesting facts respecting the history of New 
England, but in a style not adapted to the mod- 
ern taste. 



ELIOT. 

3t2. Jotui Eliot, called the apostle to the In- 
dians, was born in England in 1604. Little is 
known of his early history ; but it is known that 
he had a liberal education at the univ.ersity of 
Cambridge. After he left the university, he be- 
came a teacher, and at that time he had an op- 
portunity of hearing the venerable Hooker, and 
he nerer lost the serious impressions received 
under his preaching* 

373. In 1631, Mr. Eliot arrived in Boston, 
with sixty passengers, one of whom was the 

Sovemor's la,dy. He joined the first church, 
len destitute, in consequence of the absence of 
Mr. Wilson. He preached to that church, till 
the following year, when he accepted a call 
from Roxbury, where he settled as a teacher of 
the church, Mr. Weld being their pastor. 

374. Mr. Eliot distinguished himself as a mis- 
sionary among the aboriginals, many tribes of 
whom were within the limits of the colony. He, 
associated with the Indians, partook of their 
hard fare, learned their language, and instructed 
them i^ the truths of religion. Exposed to the 
severities of weather and to the spears of sav- 
ages, he p^i^severed in his efibrts to civilize and 
christianize the ferocious sons of the forest. 
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375« After making himself master of the In* 
dian language, Mr. Eliot constructed a grammar 
of the language, and translated the Bible into it. 
Like a brave soldier, he fought the good fight of 
iaith, bearing every suffering with cheerfdness 
and resignation. He brought religion into all 
his actions. He was humble, temperate and 
zealous. For his services as a missionary, he 
received fifty pounds from the Society for prop- 
agating the gospel. ' 

376. With all his good sense, Mr. Eliot had 
strong prejudices against the practice of wearing 
wigs. He preached against it ; he prayed 
against it ; he thought all the calamities of the 
country, even the wars with the Indians, might 
be traced to this absurd &shion« Equally strong 
were his prejudices against the use of tobacco. 

377. During the war excited by Philip in 
1675, Mr. Eliot defended the praying Indians, 
so called, or those to whom he preached ; other- 
wise they might have been destroyed. Mr. El- 
iot died in the year 1690, aged eighty six, la- 
mented not only by aU good men among the 
white people ; but by the Indians whom he had 
instructed. The poor Indians of the church at 
Natick, shed tears over his grave. 



HAYNES. 

378. John Haynes, first Governor of Con- 
necticut, arrived at Boston, in the year 1633. 
The next year he was chosen assistant, and in 
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1635, he was advanced to the chair of govern- 
ment. At this time the settlers had obtained 
some accounts of the excellent land on • the 
banks of the river Connecticut ; and the people 
of Newtown, afterwards Cambridge, proposed 
to remove to that river. To this proposal the 
colonists assented, partly, it is supposed, in con- 
sequence of the popularity and wealth of Gov- 
^ ernor Haynes, who was considered the rival of 
Governor Winthrop. 

379. In 1636, the people of Newtown, with 
Governor Haynes, removed to the Connecticut, 
passing through the. forest by land. Their 
course has been discovered, within a few years 
in the eastern part of Connecticut, by a shoe- 
maker's awl, which was found in the middle of 
a tree. They settled the town of Hartford? and 
Mr. Haynes was their first Governor. He died 
in 1654. 



HOOKER. 

380. Thomas Hooker, the first minister of 
the Church in Hartford, Connecticut, was a na- 
tive of Morfield, in Leicestershire, in England, 
and born in 1686. He was educated in the 
University of Cambridge, and elected fellow of 
Emmanuel College. Not being willing to con- 
form to the rites of the Church of England, he 
was obliged to relinquish the ministry. He af- 
terwards kept a school, and had Mr. Eliot, after- 
wards the apostle to the Indians, for his usher. 
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381. In 1690, Mr. Hooker west to Holland ; 
but in 1633, he c«me to Boston, with Gormiof 
Hajrnee, Mr. Cotton, tad Mr. Stone. He was 
orckdned pastor of the diureh in Newtown, and 
with his peoi^e, remored to Conaec^cnt im 
1636. TUs company traveled by land ^ough 
the forest, bearing Mrs^ Hooker, who woa indis- 
posed, in a horse-litter. This eminent dirine 
died in 1647. 



STOKE. 

382. Samnel Stone^ a teacher of die chnrcb 
in Hartford, came to America in the ship Grif- 
fin, with Governor Haynes, and Mr. Cotton. 
He was born in Hartford, in England, and pro- 
bably Hartford, in Connecticut, was named from 
that circumstance. He officiated as teacher 
with Mr. Hooker, for fourteen years, and six- 
teen years after his death. He wa3 very exact 
in church discipline, and during his ministry, 
conunenced a controversy which divided his 
church, and occasioned a part of them to re- 
move to a place now caU^d Hadleyt in Masna- 
chusetts. 



WEBSTER. 

383. John Webster, who for many years was. 
tn assistant in the government of Hartford, and 
afterwards deputy C3U)vernor, and Governor of 
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the CJolony, was a native of Wai^vickshire, in 
England. He was one of the first settlers in 
Hartford. ^ During his administration, a contro- 
versy arose in the Church, in which Governor 
Webster opposed Mr. Stone, the pastor. Coun- 
cil after council was convened, and one council 
from Boston ; but it was impracticable to con- 
ciliate the parties. 

384. At length, in 1659, Governor Webster, 
with twenty or more of his brethren, and Mr. 
Russel, the minister of Wethersfield, with a 
number of his church, purchased a large tract 
of land in Massachusetts, and removed to the 
place now called Hadley. There Governor 
Webster died, and a monument has recently 
been erected to his memory. 



DAVENPORT. 

385. John Davenport, first minister of the 
Church in New Haven, and afterwards minister 
of the first church in Boston, was born at Cov- 
entry, in England, in 1595. He was educated 
at the University of Oxford, where he received 
a degree, and, though a youth, began to preach. 
He was pastor of a church in Coleman-street, 
London, where he officiated constantly during 
a plague. 

386. Being concerned in some attempts to 
reform abuses, Archbishop Laud took umbrage 
at his conduct, as /favoring non-conformity, and 
obtained a bill to be exhibited against him, in 
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the exchequer chamber, where his proceed" 
ings were condemned. Soon after, Mr. Da- 
venport became a dissenter, and his conduct be- 
ing noticed, he passed over to Holland. There 
he entered into a controversy with the Dutch 
divines, on the subject of baptism. 

387. In 1635, Mr. Davenport returned to 
England, and with Mr. Hopkins, two London 
merchants, and others, he sailed for Boston, 
where he arrived in 1637. He was urged to 
fix his residence in Massachusetts, but in 1638 
he removed to the place now called New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut. Here he preached under a 
tree, near the present corner of College and 
George streets. 

388. Mr. Davenport was very active in con- 
cealing the judges, who escaped from England 
on the restoration of Charles II. He concealed 
two of them in his own house, and^incited the 
people to protect them from the King's Com- 
missioners. He was threatened for this, and 
had reason to dread the consequences. Whalley 
and Goffe, the judges, offered to surrender them- 
selves, rather than to have Mr. Davenport suf- 
fer on their account ; but they all escaped pun- 
ishment. 

389. In 1667, Mr. Davenport left New Haven 
and took charge of the first church in Boston, 
as successor to Mr. Norton. This was a great 
grief to the people of New Haven, and occa- 
sioned.a division in the church at Boston. The 
change proved also a cause of unhappiness to 
himself. He died of an apoplexy in 1670, 

Digitized by Google 
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390. Bleazer YHieelock, President of Dart- 
mottUi College, was edticated at Yale College, 
and graduated in 1733« He was ordained pas- 
tor of a church in Lebanon, in Conneeticui, 
where his preaching was attended with uncom- 
mon success. He had the design of converting 
the aboriginals to Christianity, and for this pur- 
pose opened a charity school for instructing In- 
dians in Lebanon— «^ scheme said to have been 
originated by Mr. Sargeant, of » Stockbridge, 
who died before the plan was executed. 

39L The school was kept at Lebanon, for 
several years ; but in 1T70, Dr. Wheelock re- 
moved it to Hanover, in New Hampshire. 
From this institution arose a College, which has 
been continued to this time, and is called Dart- 
mouth College. The first commencement was 
in 1771. Dr. ^Wheelock died in 1779, and was 
succeeded in the presidency by his son, John 
Wheelock. 



EDWARDS. 

392. Jonathan Edwards, a minister of the 
church in Northampton, and afterward presi* 
dent of Nassau Hall, Princeton^ was son of 
Timothy Edwards^ pastor of the church in 
Windham, Connecticut^ and born in 1703. He 
graduated at Yale CoUege, in 1720, and was 
afterwards Tutor. He settled in the ministry 
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^ Northampton, as colleague with the Tenera- 
ble Mr. Stoddard. 

393. At the time of Mx. Stoddard's death, in 
1729, the church was in peace ; but a controversy 
arose on the question, whether the children of 

• persons professing their , belief in reUgion, but 
not in communion with the church, ought to be 
baptized. This dispute divided the opinions of 
many good pepple, and occasioned a sepafration 
in the church junder Mr. Edwards. 

394. In consequence of this division, Mr. 
Edwards, on advice of cpuncil, was dismissed, 
and afterwards settled in the ministry at Stock- 
bridge. In this retired situation, he had leisure 
to pursue his studies to advantage. But on the 
death of President Burr, of Princeton College, 
Mr. Edwards was chosen to be his successor. 
Here he continued a short time only, being re- 
moved by death in 1758. 

395. President Edwards, as a divine, ranked 
aniong the first men of the age. His writings 
on theological subjects are still regarded with 
the highest veneration ; ajid his treatise on the 
^Vill has given him great celebrity as a meta- 
physician, both in this country and in Great 
Britain. 



HOPKINS. 

396. Edward Hopkins, a merchant of pro- 
perty in London, was born in Shrewsbury in 
England, in 1600. He came to Boston, and re- 

U ^ 
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moved with the companj to Hartford, where 
he was afterwards chosen Governor. Upon the 
death of his elder brother in England, he re- 
turned to that country, where he died in Ifi&t* 
But he bequeathed property for promotinff 
knowledge and religion in New England/ A 
part of his donationa was given to Harvard Col- 
lege, and the remainder formed the funds of ihe^ 
Grammar schools in New Haven, HaHford, and 
Hadley. • 



pBim. 

397. Willum Penn, the proprietary and 
founder of rennsylvania, was the son of Sir 
William Penn, Vice-Admiral of the British Na- 
vy, and was bom in London, in 1644. In 1600 
he was entered a gentleman commoner of 
Christ's Church, in Oxford ; but having imbibed 
some opinions from the preaching of Thomas 
Loe, a quaker, he, with some other students, 
withdrew from the national worship, and held 
private meetings for praying and discounting. 

398. This withdrawment of Willism Penn 
and others, gave rreat offense to the heads of 
the College, and Fenn, though not more than 
sixteen years of age, was fined at first for non- 
conformity, and continuing his private meetings 
he was at length expelled from the College. 
On hid return home, his father treated him with 
great severity, and at last turned him out of 
doors. 
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390. Admiral Peirn relented at last, and re- 
ceiving his son into favor, sent him to France, 
in company with some persons of quality. Af- 
ter residing in France a considerable time, Wil- 
Mam.Penn returned to England, with a know- 
ledge 4>f the French language, and the polite 
accompfishments of the ago. 

400. About the year 1666, Admiral Penn 
committed to his son the care of a considerable 
estate in Ireland. There, William being found 
in a meeting of Quakers, in Cork, was thrown 
into prison; but writing to the Earl of Orrery, 
he was soon released. His father being in- 
formed that his son still adhered to his opinions, 
sent for him to England ; and finding him inflexi- 
Ue in his opinions, he turned him out of doors 
^ second time. 

401. About the year 1668, William Penn, be- 
came a public preacher among the quakers, and 
in that year he was committed to the tower, 
where he wrote several treatises. Being dis- 
charged after an imprisonment of seven months, 
he went to Ireland, wh^re. he also preached 
among the qtiakers. 

403. Returning to England, William Penn in 
1670, was committed to Newgate for preaching 
in Grace church street meeting house, in Lon- 
don ; but being tried at the session-house in the 
old Bailey, he was* acquited. The same year 
his father died; .but being perfectly reconciled 
to his son, he left him his paternal blessing, and 
a large estate. 

403. But William's persecutions were not yet 
at an end; for in 1671, he was committed to 
Newgate for preaching at a meeting in Whe^ 
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sti^et, in London. During his imprisonment^ 
which continued for six months, he wrote ser- 
eral treatises. After his dischargei he went to 
Holland and Germany, but returning, he mar- 
ried in 1672, and settle^ at Rickmans worth in 
Hertfordshire. 

404. In 1677, WilUam Penn visited Holland 
and Grermany a second time, in order to propa- 
gate his opinions ; arid he had interviews with 
me princess Elizabeth, sister to the princess So- 
phia; mother to king George I. 

406. In 1681, king Charles II, in considera- 
tion of the services of Penn's father, and of 
several debts due to him. from the crown at his 
decease, granted to William Penn and his heirs, 
a large tract of land lying on ther west side of 
the river Delaware, in America, which now 
forms the state of Pennsylvania. 

406. On receiving this grant, William Penn pub- 
lished a brief account of the country, with the 
patent ; and proposing an easy purchase of land 
and good terms of settlement, many persons 
embraced the offer, and migrating to Pennsyl- 
vania, they began a plantation on the banks of 
the Delaware. This was the origin of Phila- 
delphia. 

407. With a view to secure a perfect title to 
the land, and the safety of the settlers from the 
Indians, Penn appointed commissioners to make 
a purchase of their title to tl^e land, and to con- 
clude a treaty of peace with the natives. He 
also drew up the fundamental constitution of 
Pennsylvania in twenty four articles. 

408. In 1681, William Penh was elected a 
member of the Royal Society ; and the next 
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year he embarked for Pennsylvania, wh6re he 
continued about two years, returning to England 

in Itlcnc* 

409. Upon the accession of king James to 
the throne, William Penn was taken into favor 
with his majesty, which exposed him to the 
imputation of being a papist; but from this 
charge he fully vindicated himself. However, 
upon the revolution, he was examined before 
the council in 1688, and obliged to give security 
for his appearance on the first day of the next 
term. 

410. Penn was several times discharged, and 
again examined ; and at length warrants being 
iflBued against him, he was obliged to conceal 
himself for two or three years. , Being at last 
permitted to appear before the king and coiincil, 
he proved his innocence so fully, that he was 
acquitted* i 

411. In 1699, Penh with his wife and family 
embarked for Pennsylvania ; whence he return- 
ed to England in 1701, in order to vindicate his 
proprietary right, which, in his absence, had 
been attacked. 

412. Upon Queen Anne's accession to the 
throne, Penn was received into great favor with 
her, and was often at court. In 1707, he was 
involved ii^ a law suit with the executors of a 
person who had been his steward ; and though 
many thought him to be aggrieved, the court of 
chancery did not afford him any relief. On this 
account he was obliged to live within the rules 
of the fleet, several months, till the dispute was 
settled. 

11* ■'■■^ '--^^o- 
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413. William Penn died in 17ia In the set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania, his wise and pacific 
policy secured to him the friendship of the na- 
tives ; and his liberality endeared him to the 
settlers. He was the founder of a great state ; 
and his memory is destined to be held in honor- 
able remembrance, in all futtlrc ages. His wri- 
tings in defense of the Quakers are numerous, 
and were first published in two volumes folio. 




FRANKLIJV. 

♦i«1l*'^\®I"J*"^3'^ Franklin, one of the most dis- 
tmgmshed patriots and philosophers of Amer- 
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ica, was born at Boston in ^e year ITOQw His 
father was Josias FrankMn, who came to New- 
England with his wife and three children about 
the year 1683. He had fourteen children by 
two wives. Of these Benjamin was the young- 
est of the sons, and the youngest child, except- 
ing two daughters. 

415. Benjamin was intended by his father for 
liie churchy and at eight years of age he was 
sent to a grammar school ; but his father not 
b^ng able to give him a collegiate education, 
he wa& removed to an English school for learn- 
kxg writing and arithmetic. 

416. At ten years of age^ Benjannn was ta- 
ken from school to assist his father in his occu- 
pation,, which was that of a tallow-chandler, and 
he was employed in cutting the wicks and fill- 
ing the molds. This business did not please 
him. He had a strong propensity for the life 
of a seaman, and very early made himself a 
good swimmer ; but his father opposed his in- 
clination. 

417. Franklin continued in the occupation of 
his fether for two years ; when his father, dis- 
covering his aversion to the business, attempted 
to discover what business would be more agree- 
able to him, and for this purpose took him to 
the workshops of several mechanics. At length 
his father decided that he should be a cutler, 
and placed him with a cousin on tarial. But the 
premium for apprenticeship being too high, he 
was recalled. 

416. Franklin, from his earliest years, was 
passionately fond of reading, and expended 
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what little money he could procure, in ptircha^' 
ing books. This circumstance determined his 
father to make him a printer. His brother in 
1717 returned from England with a press and 
types, for establishing a printing house in Bos- 
ton. This occupation was less disagreeable to 
FrankHn than that of his father ; though he still 
retained his predilection for the sea. 

419. Franklin was apprenticed to his brother 
when twelve years of age, and made such pro- 
gress in the business as to become very ser- 
viceable to his brother. He was remarkably 
diligent and faithful; but he embraced every 
opportunity to borrow books for reading ; and 
when a borrowed book was to be returned the 
next day, he often passed the greatest part of 
the night in reading. 

420. At length a tradesman, who had a good 
collection of books, invited Franklin to see his 
library, and lent him books at pleasure. He 
then took a strange fancy for poetry, and com- 
posed little pieces, one of which was a sailor's 
song on the capture of the noted pirate Black- 
beard. These, he says, were wretched verses, 
but they were printed, and he was dispatched to 
run about the town to sell them. 

421. Some of Franklin's verses had a great 
run, and this flattered his vanity; but his father 
checked his exultation by ridiculing his poetry, 
and telling him that versifiers are always poor. 
He thus escaped the misfortune of b^ng a 
wretched poetaster. But his love of books and 
his efforts at writing contributed to form his 
style, which afterwards proved very useful to 
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422. About this time he became intimate with 
a young man named Collins, with whom he en- 
tered into a controversy in writing on the sub- 
ject of female education. Some of the papers 
fell into the hands of his father, who told him 
that his spelling and pointing were better than 
those of Collins ; but in elegance of expression, 
arrangement and perspicuity, Collins was his 
superior. 

423. Franklin being conrinced of the just- 
ness of his father's remarks, set himself to im- 
prove his style. At this time an odd volume of 
the Spectator by Addison fell into his hands ; 
he read it again and again ; was enchanted with 
the style, ^and wished he could imitate it : and 
it is certain that in ease and perspicuity, Frank- 
lin's style very much resembles that of Addison. 

424. When Franklin was sixteen years of 
age, he read a book recommending a vegetable 
diet, in consequence of which, he abstained, for 
some time, from anitnal food. This he found 
inconvenient ; but the book taUght him how to 
prepare certain dishes of potatoes and rice, and 
he proposed to his brother who boarded him, 
that if he would allow him half the price of his 
board, he would maintain himself. This pro- 
posal was accepted, and Franklin was able to 
save half of that sum for the purchase of books. 

425. When Franklin's brother and the work- 
men went to dinner, he staid behind, dispatched 
a frugal meal, consisting of a biscuit or slice 
of bread, a bunch of raisins or a bun, with a 
glass of i^ater ; then devoted the remainder of 
the time before the hour of work, to reading ; 
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and he thought that his temperance contributed 
to the clearness of his ideas, and quickness of 
conception. 

426. While laboring to form a good style, 
Franklin met with a grammar, at the end of 
which there was an essay on logic and another 
on rhetoric. He procured also Xenophon's 
"Memorable Things of Socrates." From these 
he adopted the Socratic mode of -disputation, 
and renounced the method of blunt contradic- 
tion, and positive argument. When he advan- 
ced a proposition which might be controverted, 
he did not make use of the words certainly^ un- 
doubtedly, or others expressing positiveness, but 
rather such expressions as / imagine^ I sup- 
pose, 'or it appears to me* This modest mode 
of expressing his opinions he found to be most 
e^ctual in convincing his opponents. 

427. In the year 1720 or 1721, FrankUn'a 
brother began to print a newspaper, the New 
England Courant, the second newspaper that 
was published in America. Some of his friends 
would have dissuaded him from this undertak- 
ing ; a single newspaper being, in their opin- 
ion, sufficient for the country. But the project 
was carried into execution, and franklin ivas 
employed in distributing the papers among the 
customers. 

428. An article inserted in this paper gave of- 
fense to the assembly or General Court, and. the 
publisher was taken into custody and imprisoned 
a month. His enlargement was accompanied 
with an order that James Franklin should no 
longer print the newspaper entitled the New 
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England Qourant In consequence of this the 
pa]»er was printed in the name of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

429. But differences had frequently arisen 
between Jatnes Franklin and his brother Ben- 
jamin, and the latter was subjected to chastise- 
ment. At length, Benjamin determined to quit 
his brother's service and the town of Boston. 
He therefore resolved to leave the town pri- 
vately, and his friend Collins assisted him in 
hi^ design. Having sold part of his books to 
procure money, he went privately on board of 
a sloop bound to New York. 

430. When Franklin arrived at New York, 
he WBs only seventeen years 9^ age, and an en- 
lire stranger. He applied to William Brad- 
ford, who had been the first printer in Penn- 
sylvania, but had quitted the province in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with Governor Keith.i 
Bradford could not employ Franklin, but he 
recommended him to his son in Philadelphia. 

431. Franklin embarked in a boat for Am- 
boy, leaving his trunk to follow by water, the 
usual conveyance. A squall arose, which shat- 
tered &e sails, and threw the boat upon Long 
Island. During the squall, a drunken Dutch- 
man fell overboard, but Franklin seized him by 
the foretop and saved his life. 

432. After much suffering, Franklin arrived 
at Amboy, and pursued his journey on foot to- 
wards Burlington. Being fktigued, and wet 
with rain, he stopped at noon at a paltry inn, 
where he remained till the next day. Here his 
wretdfted appearance made him suspected to be 



a runaway servant. However he was not ta- 
ken up, ^nd he pursued his journey to BurKng- 

ton. 

^3. Franklin arrived in Philadelphia in his 
working dress, covered with dirt, ai|d not ac- 
quainted with a single soul in the city. He 
knew not where to seek a lodging ; he wajs fa- 
tigued and hungry; and all his money consisted 
in, a single Dutch dollar, and a few coppers, 
which he gave to the boatman for his passage. 

434. Walking till he came, to Market-street, 
he met a child with a loaf of bread, and inqviir- 
ing where it was obtained, the boy pointed to 
the place ; ^nd Franklin procured of the baker 
three lar^e roUs^ Having no rdom in his pock- 
ets, which were filled with articles 43f clothing, 
he Walked with a roll under each arm, eating 
the third. In this condition he passed by die 
house of one Read, whose daughter was after- 

* wards his wife. She was then standing at the 
door, and observing him, she thought he made 
a singular appearance. 

435. Making a circuit, Franklin came to the 
boat again, and there he gave his two rolls to a 
woman and her child, who came in th« boat 
with him. He then went up the street, and 
joining the people who were going. to a meet- 
ing, he entered a quakers' meeting-house* Af- 

' ter looking round for some time, and hearing 
nothing said, he fell asleep from wearinesB, and 
continued in a sound sleep, till the assenably 
were dispersing, when one of them awaked hinu 
436* The next day, Fianklin, putting tdmr 
self ip a decent trim, went ta the house o£ An- 
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drew Bradfotd, the pirinter, where he found kis 
fether -vihgm he had se<en in New York, who in- 
troduced FranUin to his son. Here he was 
treated with kindness, but could not get em- 
ployment* {Bradford however recMoam^nded 
him to on!^ Keimer, & miserable printer, with 
few materials. 

437. 'Keimer, after a few days, employed 
Franklin, and it so happened that he took lodg- 
ings at the house of Read, whose daughter had 
seen him wandering in the street, eating his 
•roU. Franklin's clothes had now arrived, and 
hb was able to appear in a more suitable dress. 

438. Franklin now began to earn a little 
money, and to contract acquaintance with young 
persons in the city. But a brother in law, 
named Holmes, master of a trading sloop, was 
at Newcastle, and hearing that Franklin was at 
Philadelphia, wrote to him to persuade him to 
return to Boston. His answer was received by 
Holmes when Governor Keith was present. 
Governor Keith sought for Franklin, and ad- 
vised him to set up the business qf printing for 
himself, promising him assistance. 

439. In 1724, Franklin rettu*nfd to Boston, 
to the surprise of his father, who had not heard 
where he was. He was well received 'by the 
family, except by his brother. His father, 
though pleased with Ms appearance, could not 
consent that he should begin business for him- 
self, as he was yet a minor. Franklin there- 
lore departed again for Philadelphia^ stopping 
at Newport and visiting his l;^other John, who 
was settled there and married. 

12 ^^^^^^^--^^o-. 
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440. On Franklin's arrival at Philadelphia, 
Governor Keith persuaded him to prosecute the 
sch^ne of beginning the printing business, 
promising him his aid. *' Make out a list (said 
he) of printing materials which will be wanted ; 
I will send to England for the articles, and you 
may repay me when you can." This wat* said 
with all apparent sincerity, and Franklin be- 
lieved the governor, not knotving that he wad 
liberal in promises which he meant not to fulfill. 

441. An inventory of printing materials was 
made, which Franklin estimated would cost 
about a hundred pounds sterling. The gover- 
nor then advised him to go to England himself 
to select the articles ; but the ship not being 
ready to sail, Franklin continued with Keimer. 
The governor frequently invited him to his 
house, and spoke of establishing him in busi- 
ness. He promised him letters of recommen- 
datita to persons in England, and a letter of 
credit for money. 

442. When the time of sailing approached^ 
Franklin applied for the letters, but the gover- 
nor was too busy to furnish them; and after re- 
peated disappointments, Frankhn embarked. 
The vessel came to anchor ofi Newcastle, and 
the governor's dispatches were received on 
board. Franklin supposed the letters for him 
were in the bag, and sailed to England. Here 
he found that the governor had not furnished 
any letters for him. 

443. Franklin being thus in England, without 
nioney to buy types, was obliged to get em- 
ployment for support, and he engaged in busi- 
ness at one Palmer's, He had a few pistoles . 
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when he ftrrived m London { but he was tricked 
oiit of his money by an idle, dissolute compan- 
ion. He carried with him, however, a purse 
made of asbestos, which Sir Hans Sloane pur- 
chased for his collection, and for which he paid 
him. a considerable sunu 

. 444. On Franklin's entrance inta employ- 
ment, he worked at fiilst as a pressman. He 
drank nothing but water : the other workmen 
were great, drinkers of beer ; yet he had more 
s^ength than any of them. They called him 
the American Aquatic. His fellow-pressman 
drank six or seven pints of beer every day, for 
which he paid four or five shilling^ each week» 
while Franklin's drink cost him nothing. 

445. Being afterwards occupied as a compos- 
itbr in another room, he prevailed on some of 
his fellow-workmen to adopt his plan of frugal 
meals, consisting of a good basin of warm gruel 
with toasted bread and nutmeg. Those who 
continued to gorge themselves with beer, often 
contracted debt and lost their credit, by ne- 
glecting to pay their score. Tlyey then caUed 
upon Franklin to be security for them, and ev- 
ery Saturday evening he had to pay their debts* 

446. In 1726, Franklin engaged himself to 
one Denham, a merchant, at a salary of fifty 
pounds a year, and returned to Philadelphia. 
Denham took a shop in Water-street, anS 
Franklin assisted him in his business. But in a 
few months both were taken sick, and .Denham 
died. Franklin was therefore thrown again 
upon the wide world; and he entered again 
into the service of Keitoer ; but in consequence 
of ill treatment he left him, and entered into f^- 
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engagement with one Meredith, and imported 
types for a printing office. 

447. About the year 17299 Franklin purcha- 
sed the property of his partner, and carried on 
the printing business himself. In his occitpation 
he was industrious, and frugal; he wore a plain 
dress, and was nerer seen at any place of pubr 
tic amusement ; nor did he waste time in hunting 
OP fishing. To show that he was not above his 
bminess, he sometimes conveyed home, in a 
wheelbarrow, the paper he had purchased. In 
tiiis manner he tstabhshed his credit, and gained 
property. 

448. In 1730, Franklin married the woman 
who had seen him^ when he first arrived in Phi^ 
adelphia, wandering in the street eating a roll 
<^ bread. She proved to be a good wife and a 
faithful companion y and contributed to the suc- 
cess of his business. 

449. About the year 1731, Franklin set on 
foot a subscription for a public library, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing it. It was incorporated 
in 1742. In 1732, 1^ began to publish Poor 
Richard's Almanack, in which were inserted 
those concise maxims respecting industry and 
economy, which have been a mousand times 
published, and ho doubt, with beneficial effects. 
This was continued m»ny years, and in the al- 
manack for the last year, these maxims were 
collected and called *^The Way to Wealth." 

46a Franklin's industry, talents, and fideUty, 
recommended him to ptiblic notice. Iji 17S&, 
he was appointed clerk to the general assembly, 
and in 1737, he was appointed post master. 
About the year 1738, he fwmed the first com- 
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pany for extinguishing fires.. Not long aflen 
he began his experiments <m electricity, which 
he continued many years, and his discoveries 
ultimately extended hiis reputation to all parts 
of Europe, and recommended him to the notice 
of learned societies. 

451. In 1747, Franklin was elected a mem^ 
her of the general assembly, in which he soon 
acquired very extensive influence. He always 
supported the rfghts of the people, in opposition 
to the claims of the proprietaries. He was also 
instrumental in promoting the means of educa- 

' tion ; and in pursuance of his plan, the consti- 
tution of an academy was formed and signed in 
1749. This was the foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Philadelphia. He was^ also the principal 
instrument in laying the foundation of the hbspital; 

452. In 1754, an eflbrt was made to form a 
union of the colonies, for the purpose of defen- 
ding them from the depredations of the Indians 
on the frontiers. Commissioners from several 
of the colonies met at Albany, and framed a 
plan of union. Of these Dr. Franklin was one. 
The project was, however, defeated by the Brit- 
ish ministry. 

453. From this time Dr. Franklin, during 
most of his life, was occupied with the political 
affairs of the colonies, and United States. He 
was one of the most able as well $is firm defend- 
ers of the colonial rights, in opposition to the 
claims of Great Britain. He was repeatedly 
employed as an agent to En^and, and was one 
of the American ministers who negotiated the 
treaty of peace in 1783. He was also a mem-^ 
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ber of the caiivention which formed the present 
constitution of the United States in 1787. 

454. About the year 1781, Dr. Franklin be- 
gan to be affected with a complaint which in- 
creased, and continued till death. In 1788, his 
increasing infirmities induced him to withdraw 
wholly from public life. For the last y^ar, his 
complaints confined him to his bed ; and in 
April 1790, he died, aged eighty four. 




WASHINGTON. 



4^. George Washington, the illustrious com- 
mander of the American army in the war of the 
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revohitioD, and the first president of the United 
States, was the son of Augustine Washington 
of Virginia, and born February 22id, 1732. 
Hb father dying when he was ten years of age, 
the care of his education devolved on his mother, 

456. When Washington was young, the means 
of education were scanty and indififerent, and he 
had only common instruction in the usual branch* 
es of e(hication ; but it is said he made ^reat pro- 
ficiency in mathematics, and this qualified hipi 
for the office of surveyor, by which he laid the 
foundation of a large estate. 

457. At the age of fifteen, Washingt6n soli- 
cited and obtained the place of a midsmpman in 
the British navy.; but he was induced to relin- 
quish the placet and it is said, in obedience to 
his mother's wishes. Little is known of his 
course of life, or of his character, at this earfy 
period. But ^lis cotemporaries have remarked, 
that he was grave and thoughtful ; diligent and 
methodical in business ; dignified in appearance, 
and honorable in his deportment In his youth, 
he was a stranger to dissipation. 

458. At the age of nineteen, Washington was 
appointed an adjutant-general of Virginia, with 
the rank of major. At the age of twenty one, 
he was dispatched by Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia, with a letter to the French commander 
on the Ohio, remonstrating against his taking 
possession of territory within the colony of Vir- 
ginia, and erecting forts to secure such posses- 
sion. This duty he performed with fidelity. 

459. The French commander^ refusing to 
abandon his plans, and the French continuing 
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their project of erecting a chain of fortresses to 
defend and maintain their claim to the coimtry 
west of th6 Alleghany mountains, the assembly of 
Virginia raised a regiment to defend the fron- 
tiers. Of this Ck)lonel Fry was commander, and 
George Washington was heutenant colonel. 

•460. Colonel Washington departed with two 
coiQpanions as far as a place called the Great 
jf eadows, where he was informed by friend- 
ly Indians, that the French were erecting fortifi- 
cations at the forks of the Alleghany and Monon- 
gahela rivers, near where Pittsburgh now stands. 
Colonel W^shingto^ surprised their camp» and 
took the party prisoners, except the command- 
ing officer who was killed. 

461. Soon after this Colonel Fry died, and 
the command of the troops devolved on Colonel 
Washington, who stationed them, with some 
re-eoforcements, at the Great Meadows, where a 
stockade was erected, and called Fort Necessity. 
Here the French forces attacked the Americans, 
who fought with great bravery ; Colonel Wash- 
ington exposing himself on the outside of the 
fort, and conducting the defense with intrepidity. . 

462. The superiority of the French forces 
compelled Colonel Washington to surrender, 
but upon honorable terms, ^e garrison march- 
ing out with the honors of war, retaining their 
arms and baggage, and having permission to 
march unmolested into the inhabited parts of 
Virginia. The assembly voted thanks to Col- 
onel Washington, and the troops under his 
command. 
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463. In ITBg, Great Britain sent two British 
regiments to maintain the claims of the crown, 
and expel the French from the territory in dis- 
pute^ These were commanded by Genera] Brad- 
dock, who invited Colonel Washington to serve 
with him as a volunteer aiddecamp. This in- 
vitation was accepted, and General Braddock 
advanced into the vrilderness. 

464. By advice of Colonel Washington, Gen- 
eral Braddock left his heavy artillery and bag- 
gage behind, and advanced with twelve hwidred 
men, in hopes to reach the Frencli fort while 
weak, and before re-enforcements should arrive. 
These troops were delayed by obstructions and 
want of bridges, and Colonel Washington being 
indisposed, was left at the Great Meadows. 

465. As soon as Colonel Washington had re- 
covered, he proceedied and joined the ctdvanced 
detachment But after Braddock had crossed 
the Monongahela, and but a few miles from the 
fort, the French and Indians attacked his troops, 
who had nothing to defend them from the ene- 
my's fire, and a great slaughter ensued. In a 
short tipie. Col. Washington was the only aidde- 
camp left alive and not wounded. 

466. Colonel Washington was now the only 
officer to convey orders from the general, and 
he traversed the field of battle in all directions. 
He had two horses shot under him, and foin* 
balls passed through his coat; but he escaped 
unhurt, though every other officer on horseback 
was killed or wounded. Providence preserved 
him for a more exalted station, and more im* 
portant services. 
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467. General Braddock conducted himself 
with great bravery, and by his example, encolir- 
aged his troops to stand their ground ; but valor 
was useless against enemies covered by woods. 
At last the general, who had three horses shot 
under him, received a wound of which he died 
in a few days after the battle. On the fall of 
Braddock, the troops gave way and could not 
be rallied, till they had crossed the Monongahela. 

468. In this fatal battle, sixty four officers out 
of eighty five, were killed or wounded, and of 
three Virginia companies, scarcely thirty men re- 
main'ed aUve. The intrepid and prudent con- 
duct of Washington, in this affair, served to ex- 
alt his reputation, and contributed to increase 
that public confidence in his military talents, 
whicn afterwards raised him to the supreme 
command of the American army. 

469. The defeat of General Braddock left 
the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia ex- 
posed to continual depredations. The Virginia 
assembly determined to raise a regiment of six- 
teen dompaniiBs, and appointed Colonel Wash- 
ington to the command. He visited the fron- 
tiers, where he found posts but no soldiers. 
Parties of French and Indians made incursions 
into the back settlements, murdering and captur- 
ing women and children, burning houses, and 
destroying crops. 

470. In this distressed situation. Col. Wash- 
ington attempted to raise an adequate force to 
defend the settlements ; but this was not practi- 
cable, as Virginia alone had more than three 
hundred milesi of frontier. The people looked 
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to Washington for protection which he could 
' not afford. Their distresses iaffected him so, 
that he observed in a letter to the governor, ** I 
could offer myself a willing sacrifice tq the 
butchering c^nemy, if I covld contribute to their 
relief*' 

471. In this state things remiained till the 
year 1758, when a force was ordered to drive 
the French from the fort at the forks df the Mo- 
nongahela. This force was delayed so that it 
did not arrive till November, when it was dis- 
covered that the fort was abandoned. The suc- 
cess of the English troops in the north, prevent- 
ed the French from supplying the fort with an 
adequate number of men, and our troops took 
poissession of it. In this year terminated the 
career of Colonel Washington, as a provincial 
officer, • 

472. Wlien the United Colonies, in 1776, had 
determined to resist the British claims of un- 
conditional submission, Colonel Washington, 
who was a member of the first congress, was 
unanimously appointed to the chief command of 
the American army. He accepted the' office 
with great diffidence, acknowledging his con- 
sciousness of his want of abilities equal to the 
important trust. . At the same time he declined 
any pecuniary compensation for his services ; 
he desired only that his expenses itiight be de- 
frayed by the public. 

473. General Washington immediately enter- 
ed on the duties of his office, and repaired to 
the army then l)dng in the vicinity of Boston. 
As he proceeded on his journey, he was every 
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where treated iirith the utmost attetitipn and re- 
spect He lodged one night at New Haven. 
In the morning, before leaving the town, he and 
General Lee, who was in company, were invi- 
ted into the college ytad, to witness the milita- 
ry exercises of a large company of student^ who 
were training for service. 

474. The manual exercises of this body of 
fine active young men were performed with such 
precision, as to gratify and astonish the gener- 
als, and to extort from General Lee a violent ex- 
clamation of wonder. After these exercises, the 
company escorted the general as far as Neck 
Bridge, accompanied by a great body of citi- 
zens. 

475. When the general arrived at Cambridge, 
he was received with the joyful acclamations of 
the army. But he found the army destitute of 
many things necessary for active operations. 

' They were destitute of bayonets, and had a very 
small quj^ntity of powder, not more than nine 
rounds to a man ; nor were the troops duly or- 
ganized into brigades and regiments, or well dis- 
ciplined; General Washington took the most 
vigorous measures to remedy these defects and 
to supply deficiencies. 

476. From the year 1776 to the close of the 
war and the establishment of the indej^endence 
of the United States, General Washington com- 
manded the American army ; and under the 
most distressing and discouraging circumstances, 
manifested the most determined resolution, for- 
titude and intrepidity. When the army were 
oestitnte of food or clothing, he sympathized 
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with them in their sufferings ; when mutinous 
for want of pay, he interposed his authority, 
tempered their passions, encouraged their hopes, 
and reduced them to subordination. 

477. After a long series of military events, the 
surrender of the British army under Cornwallis 
dt Yorktown, in Virginia, in October, 1781, 
brought the war to a glorious issue. The army, 
however, was not disbanded, till 1783, after the 
negotiations for peace, between the powers at 
war. The army returned to the banks of the 
Hudson, where they remained till the British 
troops had withdrawn from New York. 

478. In November, 1783, thfe British army 
evacuated New York, and General Washington 
entered the city, where he was received with 
every mark of respect. 

479. It now became necessary for the general 
to take leave of the army, and the manner of his 
takiog leave of his officers was no less affecting 
than^ol^n. Having assembled the officers, he 
called for a glass of wine, and thus addressed 
them ; " With a heart full of love and gratitude, 
I now take leave of you. I most devoutly wish 
that your latter days may be as prosperous and 
happy as your former ones have been glorious 
and honorable." 

480. Having- drank, the general added, " I 
cannot come to each of you, to take my leave, 
but shall be obliged to you, if each will come 
and take me by the hand." General Knox, 
who was next to him, turned, and being incapa- 
ble of utterance, General Washington grasped 
his hand and embraced him. In like-manner 
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each officer came, and he thus took an affection- 
ate leave ; but not a word was uttered on either 
side. A solemn silence prevailed. Tears of 
sensibility glistened in every eye. The tender- 
ness of the scene exceeded all description. 

481. The army being disbanded, General 
Washington proceeded to Annapolis, in Mary- 
land, then the seat of congress, for the purpose 
of resigning his commission. On his way, he 
delivered to the controller of accounts in Phila- 
delphia, a statement of the expenditure of all the 
public money that had passed through his hands. 
His accounts were all in his own hand- writing, 
and nothing was charged for personal services. 

482. When the general appeared before con- 
gress, he was received as the founder of the 
American republic ; every eye gazed upon the 
illustrious citizen ; every heart was swelled with 
emotions of joy and gratitude ; tears flowed from 
every eye ; nor did the hero suppress the man- 
ly tear. After a decent pause, the general rose 
and addressed the president, Thomas Mifflin, 
congratulating congress on the termination of 
the contest, and resigning his commission into 
the hands of the president, commended the in- 
terests of his country, to the protection of Al- 
mighty God. 

483. The president replied ia the most re- 
spectful and affectionate terms, expressing the 
high sense which congress entertained of the 
wisdom, prudence and military talents which the 
general had displayed ; uniting with him in 
commending the interests of the country to Al- 
mighty God, and addressing to him earnest 
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prayers that the general's remaining days might 
be as happy as the past had been illustrious, and 
that he might finally receive a reward that this 
world cannot give. 

484. After resigning his commission, General 
Washington retired to his mansion on the bank 
of the rotomac, rejoicing that he could again 
sit under his own vine and fig-tree without fear 
of molestation. Here he pursued his favorite 
occupation, husbandry, solacing himself with 
tranquil enjoyments ; . and as he himself ex- 
presses his feelings ; '* Envious of none, and de- 
termined to be pleased with all ; moving down 
the stream of life, until I sleep with my fathers." 

485. General Washington, however, was not 
permitted to remain long in private life. After 
the dangers of the war were past, the weakness 
of the confederation began to be manifest. 
There was no power in congress to raise money 
for paying even the interest of the national debt ; 
commerce languished ; the people were distress- 
ed with heavy debts, and public credit was pros- 
trated. In this situation, a proposition, made 
first in Virginia, was adopted by liie states to ap- 
point commissioners to frame regulations for 
relieving the country from its embarrassments. 

486. The commissioners or delegates for this 
purpose convened at Annapolis, in 1786 ; but 
the result was that their powers were not suffi- 
cient to enable them to form a system for rem- 
edying the evils that existed. They therefore 
recommended to the states, to appoint delegates, 
with more ample powers, to meet at Philadel- 
phia, in May following. This plan^ was ^ adopt- 
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ed; and General Washington was appointed 
one of the delegates of Virginia. 

487. The general, at first, declined to accept 
the appointment; having previously resolved 
not to have any further concern with public af- 
fairs. But he was persuaded to accept. The 
convention met at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, 
and unanimously chose General Washington for 
their president. In September following, the 
convention closed their labors, and submitted 
the form of a constitution for the United States, 
to the people for their adoption. This is now 
the constitution of the. United States. 

488. General Washington was selected to be 
the first president under this constitution, and 
induced to accept the appointment, notwith- 
standing all his resolutions to retire for ever 
from public business. As he proceeded towards 
New York, where Congress was assembled, he 
was treated with the highest respect and afifec- 
tion. The roads • near the large towns were 
crowded with citizens, and even the children 
strewed the way with flowers. On his arrival 
at New York, he took the oath of office and en- 
tered on its duties, April, 1789. 

489. In autumn of this year. President Wash- 
ington visited Boston, receiving every where the 
most marked attention of a grateful and affec- 
tionate people. He was escorted into Boston 
with great parade ; thousands of citizens assem- 
bled to obtain a sight of the beloved chief of a 
great nation, and even the children, in immense 
numbers, lined the streets to welcome the father 
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(^ his counUy, to tlie metra^p<^ of New Eng* 
land, th^ cradle of tile reyolution. 

4^. WasMh^onKat the end of four years* 
was again unanimously elected Preoident for a 
like tenn; and he again consented to serre bis 
country. In 1796, he announced -his final de- 
termination to decline a re-election 4 and pub- 
lished an address, to the people of die United 
States^ full of affectionate advice and sound 
maidms of wisdom. He concluded with ofTering 
his congratulations to the people on the success 
of the government, and repeated his fervent sup- 
plications to the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, that his providential care might be ex- 
tended to the IFnited States; that the virtue 
and happiness of the people might be preserv- 
ed ; and that the government which they had 
instituted for the protection of their liberties 
might be perpetual. ^^ 

491. General Washington retired to his estate 
and devoted himself to- agricultural pursuits. 
But in 1798, when the government found it ne- 
cessary to defend the country from French ag* 
gressions^ he was again placed at . die head of 
the American al'my* - He accepted his commis- 
sion, but oh condition that he «^uld not be 
called into the field, until the antiy was in a sit- 
uation to require his presence* But an adjust- 
ment wtth France rendered this unnecessary. 

492. On the 13ih of DecemJber^ 1799, Gen- 
eral Washington took cold by ^pxposure to a 
light rain, and w»8 seized with an.infianunatory 
aflisction of the windpipe, succeeded by difficult 
deglutition and laborious respiration. This com- 
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plaint bailed medied tkiUt and within twenty 
four liours from his seizure, he exp^d. In ^e 
intioaediate r\€w of death, he retained his nsnal 
ealmnesa and -^nanimity, and died confiding in 
the mercy of God and resigned to his will*^ 

493* On this mehuicholy occasion^ the people 
of ^e United dtatea manifested their unfeigned 
sorrow; and- the public halls And ships were 
shrouded with mourning. Coi^gress'adjoumed, 
until the next day, when they adopted ineasures 
to express their regret on account of the nation- 
al fess; and resolved that a marble monimeht 
riioidd be erected at the capiiol in Washington, 
to. commemorate the great eyents Of his miUtary 
and political hfe. 



AB^RAHAM. 

494. Abram, the great progenitor of the Is- 
raelites, and the father of the faithful, w&« the 
son of iTerah, and- bom in Ur, of the Chaldees. 
At the age of seventy five years, he was direct- 
ed by God to depart from his country and kin- 
dred, uid go to a l$nd which Qod should show 
him; and God pronused to make his posterity 
agreatnatioUf. 

495.. In pursuance of thL? command, Abram, 
with Sarai, his wife, and Lot his nephew, and 
1^ their children and substance, migrated and 
settled in the land of Canaan, and there he bmlt 
an allar to God, He then removed to a moun- 
tain, on U» east of Bethel, where he pitched his 
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tent, and erected an altar, and worshiped the 
Lord. 

490. Th^e beiiig a famine in thci land, Abram 
proceeded to Egypt. As Sarai was a fair wo- 
man, Abram was apprehensive the Egyptians 
would slay him, and save her alive ; he there- 
fore advised her to say she was his sister. . Not- 
withstanding this, the king took her into his 
family; but tke Lord bringing afflictions on 
I^araoh and his family, he sent her to Abram, 
and reproached him for the deception which 
had been practiced upon him. 

497. Abram now returned from Egypt to the 
Somth of.Cl^laan, and to the place where he had 
before erected an altar. Abram and Lot were 
both rich in cattle, and the land was not suffi- 
cient for feeding the flocks and herds of both ; 
this produced a contention between their herd- 
men. They therefore agreed to separate, and 
Lot went and dwelt oh the plains of Jordan, on 
the east, near Sodom. Abram also removed, 
and dwelt in the plain of Mamre, in Hebron. 

498L While Abram was resident in Mamre, 
a war comlnenced between ^several kings of 
Shinar, and other nations of the. east, and the 
kings of Sodom, and the neighboring nations. 
In this war, the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah 
were defeated, and the inhabitants of the cities 
fled to the mountains. The conquerors plun- 
dered Sodom, and took Lot a prisoner. 

499. Abram hearing that Lot was taken, arm- 
ed his servants, and pursued the enemy, retook 
his nej^w, and hi^s goods, and brought him 
back. On this occasion, the king of Sodom 
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went out to meet Abiram ; and. Melchizedeck, 
king of Salem, priest of the Most High God, 
brought to him presents of bread and wine^and 
blessed him. For these favors, Abram refused 
to take the least reward. 

500. Aftet these things, God renewed hts 
promise to Abratn, that he would protect lum, 
and multiply his postierity; as the stars of heaven.^ 
Abram believed the Lbrd, and in obedience to 
his command, he prepared victims for a sacri- 
fice ; when falling into a deep sleep, the Lord 
revealed to him that his posterity should be eiv 
slaved for four hundred years, but that they 
should then be delivered from bondage, and in- 
herit the land of the Canaanites, from the river 
of Egypt to the Euphrj^tes. 

501. At. this tinie Abram ba4 ^^ chAd ; \mt 
God promised Him an heir by Sarai, his wife, 
whose name, Sarai, or princess, he changed to 
Sarah,. "wMch signifies jprineess of -a muMtude. 
As Sarah was Qld when she was informed of the 
promise, she laughed, thinking it impossible 
that sjie should have a son. But die'pr«nuse 
was fulfilled. Abram' 3 name, was also changed 
to Abraham, which signifes the father of a great 
multitude. 

503. About this, time the wickedness of So- 
dom and. Gomorrah had provoked the wrath of 
God, so that he determined to destroy them: 
Of this he apprised Abraham, who inteceded 
for their preservation. God assured him that 
if fifty, or even ten righteous persons could be 
found in Sodom, he would spare the place for 
their sakes. But even this small number could 
not be found. o 
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503. In order to preserve Lot from being in- 
volved in the destruction of Sodom, two angels 
were sent to save him and his household. When 
they appeared at his gate, Lot rose to meet 
them, and bowed in saluting them, after the ori- 
ental custom of thai day, and invited them into 
his house. They at first declined accepting his 
hospitality, but at length they yielded to his re- 
quest, and Lot made them a feast. 

504. During the evening, the men of Sodom 
encompassed the house, for the purpose o£ 
abusing the men, 'as they were thought to be. 
Lot went out to remonstrate against such a pro- 
ceeding ; but finding it in vain, the angels pull- 
ed him into the house, shut the door, and struck 
the men with blindness. 

505. The angels then pressed Lot to depart 
from the place with his sons-in-law, for they 
were commissioned to destroy the city. The 
next morning. Lot, with his kinsmen and their 
wives, left the place, being urged by the angels 
to make haste and escape to the mountain, for 
his Mfe, and not to look back. But Lot by en- 
treaty was permitted to take refuge in Zoar, a 
small city in the neighborhood. 

506. No sooner was the sun risen, than God 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah fire and 
brimstone, and destroyed them. But Lot's wife 
disobeying the command, not to look behind, 
and turning to see the dreadful scene, she im- 
mediately became a pillar of salt. And Abra- 
ham rising, early in the morning, beheld the 
smoke of the city, as the smoke of a furnace. 
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507. After this terrible judgment, inflicted on 
the wicked inhabitants of Sodom, Lot went and 
dwelt in the mountain ; and Abraham removed 
and dwelt in Gerar, in the south. Here Abra- 
ham came near to lose his wife, for Abimelech, 
the king, took her to his house. But God ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and warned him to 
restore Sarah to her husband. This he did, 
and made presents to Abraham, of sheep and 
oxen, and servants. He also gave Abraham 
permission to dwell in his country, and occupy 
any place which he might choose. Abraham, 
on his part, prayed for Abimelech, and God was 
pleased to relieve him and his household from 
the afflictions which they were suffering. 

508. Soon after this, Isaac was born, when 
Abraham was a hundred years old. When 
Isaac was weaned, Sarah saw Ishmael, the son 
of Hagar, her hand maid, mocking, and she re- 
quested Abraham to cast out this son of the 
bond woman, that he might not be heir with 
Isaac. This at first grieved Abraham ; but by 
divine admonition, he consented ; God apprised 
him that in Isaac his seed should be called. 

509. Abraham now furnished Hagar' with 
bread and a bottle of water, and sent her away 
with her son, and she wandered in the wilder- 
ness of Beer-sheba. When the water was ex- 
pended, Hagar threw the child under a shrub, 
and sat down at a distance weeping, for she was 
unwilling to witness the death of the child. " 

510. But God appeared to relieve Hagar, and 
the child, and showed her a well of water, 
which supplied their wants. Thus ^as Ishmael 
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saved, and growing up, he dwelt in Paran, mar- 
ried a wife in Egypt, and his posterity became 
a nation. From these are supposed to be de- 
scended a part of the Arabians, " whose hand is 
against every man," for to this day Ihey wan- 
der in the wilderness, and often plunder travel- 
ers and caravans. 

511. While Abraham was dwelling in the 
land of the Philistines, his faith was put to ^ 
severe trial. God, in order to prove his faith 
and obedience, commanded him to take his be- 
loved son Isaac, and go to the land of Moriah, 
and offer him for a burnt offering. Abraham 
cheerfully obeyed, and went with his son and 
two young men to the place designated. Leav- 
ing the young men at a distance, while he 
should go forward and worship, he took his son 
and the wood for fuel, and proceeded to the place. 

512. Isaac, seeing these preparations, and 
no beast for a victim, said to his father, with 
great simplicity, " Behold the fire and the wood, 
but where is the lamb for a burnt offering ?" 
Abraham replied, " My son, God will provide 
himself with a lamb for a burnt offering." This 
is a charming example of that unwavering faith 
and confidence in God, which distinguish his 
obedient children. 

513. When they arrived at the place, Abra- 
ham raised an altar, laid on the wood, bound 
Isaac, and laid him on the altar. Just as he 
was extending his arm to slay his son, he was 
arrested by the voice of an angel — "Abraham, 
Abraham, lay not thy hand on the lad, for now 
I know that thou fearest God, seeing that thou 
hast not withheld from me thy son, thy only son." 
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&14. Abraham now raised his eyes, tind saw 
a ram behind him, caught in a thicket by the 
horns ; and taking him, he offered him for a 
burnt-6ff(?ring instead of his son. In conse- 
quence of this act of faith and obedience, the 
angel called to him from heaven, and repeated 
the promise that his posterity should be multi- 
plied as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
upon the sea-shore, and that in them should all 
nations of the earth be blessed. 

515. After these things, Abraham's wife Sa- 
rah died at the age of one hundred and twenty- 
seven years. Abraham then sent his eldest ser- 
vant to Mesopotamia, to the city of Nahor, to 
procure for his son Isaac, a wife from among 
his kindred. The servant performed this ser- 
vice, and returned with Rebekah, who became 
Isaac's wife. Abraham lived till he was a hun- 
dred and seventy-five years of age, and died ; a 
most illustrious pattern of faith and piety. 



JOSEPH. 

516. Joseph was the son of Jacob, the grand- 
son of Abraham. Jacob had several other sons ; 
but he loved Joseph more than his brethren, 
and manifested his partiality for him by making 
him a coat of many colors. This partiality pro- 
duced its natural effect, in exciting against him 
the envy and hatred of his brethren. 

617. When Joseph was at the age of seren- 
teen years, he and his brethren were tending his 
father's flocks in the field, when he dreamed 
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that as they were binding sheaves, his sheaf 
rose and stood upright, and the sheaves of his 
brethren stood round and made obeisance to his 
sheaf. His brethren understood this dream to 
signify that Joseph was to rule over them, and 
this increased their hatred of him. He dreamed 
again that the sun, moon and eleven stars made 
obeisance to him. 

518. Joseph told this dream to his father, 
who rebuked him. " What," said Jacob, " shall 
I, and thy mother, and thy brethren, come to 
bow down ourselves to thee to the earth ?" Ja- 
<;ob, however, took particular notice of these 
facts. Afterwards, the sons of Jacob were 
feeding their father's flocks in Shechem, and 
Jacob sent Joseph to see whether they were 
well, and the flock in a good state. Aftei: wan- 
dering some time, he at last found them at 
Dothan. 

519. As Joseph was on his way, his breth- 
ren saw him at a distance, and conspired to take 
his life. "Now," said they, "this dreamer 
<^ometh." Some of them proposed to kill him 
and throw his body into a pit; and to conceal 
this horrible crime, they proposed to say, some 
evil beast has devoured hifai. But Reuben ob? 
jecled, and advised them not to shed his blood, 
but to cast him into the pit alive. 

5^. These envious and cruel brothers fol- 
lowed Reuben's advice, stripped him of his 
beautiful coat and threw him into the pit. 
Then as they sat to eat, a company of Ishmael- 
ites came from Gilead with camels, bearing 
iudcesj balm and myrrh towards Egypt Im- 
14 .-^^^o-- 
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mecKately Judah suggested that Joseph's death 
would be no advantage to them, and that it 
would be better to sell him to the Ishmaelites. 

621. In pursuance of Jiidah's adyice, they 
drew Joseph out of the pit and soM him to the 
Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver, and he 
was carried into Egypt. Then to deceive their 
father, they killed a kid, and dipping his coat in 
the blood, they sent it to their father, represent- 
ing to him that they found it, but knew not 
whether it was Joseph's coat or not. 

522. Jacob, however, knew the coat to be his 
son's, arid supposing some wild beast had de- 
voured him, he rent his clothes, and put sack- 
cloth on his loins, and mourned for his son ma- 
ny days. His sons and his daughters indeed 
endeavored to comfort him ; but he refused all 
consolation, and said, '^ I will go down into the 
grave to my son, mourning." 

523. When Joseph had arrived in Egypt, he 
was sold to Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh's 
guard. With this officer Joseph lived, and con- 
ducted himself so well as to gain his master's 
favor and confidence, and he was appointed 
overseer of his house. The Lord was with 
him, and made him to prosper, and his master'^ 
house also prospered under his superintendence. 

524. While in this situation, his master's wife 
solicited him to commit great wickedness; but 
Joseph withstood her solicitations, giving her to 
imderstand that he would not violate the confi- 
dence of his master, who had committed every 
thing to his care. He manifested also a deep 
reverence for God ; such as all pious men feel. 
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when tempted to sin, and said to her, " How can 
I do this great wickedness and sin again&t God?" 

525. Being fhus disappointed, she became his 
accuser ; and by falsehood, made her husbaiid 
believe that Joseph was the offender. This in- 
fonnation provoked his anger, and he commit- 
ted Joseph to prison. Here also his upright 
conduct gained for him the confidence of the 
keeper of the prison, who intrusted him with 
the care of the other prisoners, and the man- 
agement of all the concerns of the prison. 

526. Soon after thfese things, Pharaoh's chief 
butler and chief baker committed some offenses, 
for which they were cast. into the same prison 
with Joseph, who was charged with the care of 
them. Soon after being lodged in prison, they 
both had dreams, which made them anxious and 
sad. Joseph observed their sadness, and asked 
them the reason. They told him, that they 
had both dreamed, and there was no person to 
interpret the dreams. 

5^. Joseph intimated to these officers that 
the interpretation of dreams belonged to God ; 
and he requested them to relate their dreams. 
Upon hearing the dream of the chief butler, Jo- 
seph told him that in three days, the king would 
restore him to his office, and this came to pass. 
But after hearing the chief baker's diream, he 
told him that in three days, the king would take 
him from prison and hang him ; and so it hap.- 
pened. 

528. When Joseph had informed the chief but- 
ler that he should be restored to his office, he re- 
quested the butler to remember him, and to show 
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him kindness, as he had been taken from the 
land o{ the Hebrews by violence, and in Egypt 
had done nothing to merit imprisonment. But 
the butler ungratefully neglected him, 

529. At the end of two years, Pharaoh dream- 
ed that as . he was standing by the river [Nile,] 
there came up seven kine, fat and in good 
plight, and they fed in the meadow. Soon after, 
there came up seven lean kine, which devoured 
the fat kine. Then Pharaoh had a second 
dream, in which there appeared seven ears of 
(iom on one stalk, rank and good. Then seven 
thin ears sprung up and devoured the seven full 
ears. 

530. When Pharaoh awoke, his spirit was 
troubled ; and he sent for all the-magicians and 
wise men of Egypt, and told them his dreams; 
but none could interpret them. The chief but- 
ler now recollected Joseph, and his request to 
be remembered by the butler, after he should 
be restored to his office. He then related to the 
king, how he and the chief baker had dreamed, 
and how Joseph had interpreted their dreams^. 

531. Then Pharaoh sent for Joseph, who was 
brought from the dungeon, and being suitably 
appareled, was introduced into the presence of 
the king. The king then related his dreams to 
Joseph, who told him that both dreams had the 
same signification ; the seven good kine and the 
seven good ears, signifyijig seven years of great 
plenty in Egypt ; and the seven lean kine and 
the seven empty ears, signifying seven years of 
famine. 
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532. Joseph theiv recommended to the . king^ 
\o make provision against the famine, by ap- 
pointing officers to collect and lay up, in the 
seven years of plenty, large stores of corn, 
which might supply the people, during the seven 
years of famine. This measure was approved 
by' the king, and he appointed Joseph for this 
purpose, giving him ample powers ; and at the 
same time taking a ring from his own finger and 
putting it on Joseph's hand, and arraying him 
in vestures of fine linen, and with a chain of 
gold.-. He also made him to ride in the second 
chariot, and commanded all Egypt to yield him 
obedience. 

533. At this time Joseph was thirty years 
old, and the king gave him for a wife, Asenath, 
the daughter of Potiphera, priest of On. He 

•then entered on the duties of his ofiice, and vis- 
iting all parts of Egypt, he collected vast maga* 
zines of grain against the approaching famine. 

534. When the years ot famine arrived, not 
only the Egyptians, but the people of the neigh- 
boring countries were obliged to apply to Jo- 
seph for provisions* Jacob, heading that there 
was corn in Egypt, sent; his, sons, except Benja- 
min, to buy com in Egypt. When they ap- 
peared before Joseph, they did not know him^ 
but he knew them, and addressed them in harsh 
language, asking them whence they came. They 
answered, from the land of Canaan. He then 
charged them with being spies, who had come 
to see the nakedness t)f the land. 

• 535. Joseph^s brethren answered him with 
great sincerity and truth, that they were not 
14* ■■ — 0-- 
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spies, 'but the sons pf one inan> and had come 
to buy com. They also told hira that the* 
youngest of their brethren was left with their fa- 
ther. Joseph then declared they should not leave 
Egypt) till their youiigcr brodier should come. 
He then put his brethren in prison, three days, 
and told them to send to Canaan for Benjamin. 

636. After three days, Joseph proposed to 
his brethren, that in order to prove their vera- 
city, they should leave one of their nymber 
bound in prison ; that they should take com and 
return to their father, and bring their youngest 
brother to Egypt. To this they consented^ 
This severe treajiment reminded them of their^ 
cruelty towcwds Joseph. They confessed io> 
each other their guilt, and admitted that this dis-- 
tress had come upon them as a punishment. 

537. Joseph heard their Conversation and un-^ • 
/derstood it; but as he spoke to ^em through 
an interpreter, using the Egyptian language 
himself, they "were ignorant that he understocMl 
their conversation. Joseph had employed this 
artifice on purpose to make them sensible of the 
injury which they had done to him ; and the 
scheme was successful in bringing them to re- 
pentance. The scene' affected Joseph so much, 
that he turned from them dnd wept. 

638. The sons of Jacob now departed, leav- 
ing Simeon in Egypt bound, as a hostage, to in- . 
sure their faithfU fulfillment of his desires in^ 
bringing Benjamin to Egypt. Their «acks were 
filled with corn, and without their knowledge, 
each naan's money, brought to pay for the corfa* 
was imt in the gacks. 
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539. After their departttre«one of them opened 
his sadk to take provender for his beast, and was 
•surprised to find his money. This circumstance 
alarmed them; but they proceeded on their 
Journey, and coming to Jacob, diey related the 
circumstances which had taken place, and how 
the governor of Egypt required them to bring 
their youngest brother into Egypt ' The vener- 
able father was deeply affected, and Said; "Me 
have ye bereaved ; Joseph is not, and Simeon 
is not ; and ye will take Benjamin. All these 
.tMngs are against me." 

&£o. Jacob at first determined that he w:ouki 
not permit Benjamin to go- to Egypt, although 
Reuben pledged the life of his two sons, that he 
should be returned in safety. But the famine 
was severe, and it was necessary to send again 
to Egypt for com ; Jacob therefore at length 
consented that Benjamin should accompany 
them. Then taking double the sums of money, 
they -departed, with their fether's blessing, and 
his prayer that l^n^on and Benjamin might be 
restored to- him. 

541. Wh^n they arrived, and Benjamin ap- 
peared before Joseph, the governor ordered a 
dinner to be prepared, that they might all dine 
with him. They were alarmed at this, and ap- 
prehended a design to entrap thenh, for the pur- 
pose of reducing them to bondage. But after 
conversing with the steward, and honestly tel- 
ling him the story of the money, the stew^yrd 
qnteted their apprehensions; brought out Simeon 
^nd treated them with all possible kindness. 
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642. When Joseph came home, they paid 
their respects to himj and delivered to him ihc 
present they had brought. He then asked them 
concenfiing their welfare, and particularly con- 
cerning their aged father. ' " Is your father well, 
the old man of whom ye spake, is he yet alive ?'* 
Here Joseph manifested the strength of his filial 
affection, which absence had not in the least im- 
paired, but probably had increased. 

543. Being informed of the health of his fa- 
ther, Joseph turned to his brother Benjamin and 
asked ; " Is this your youpger brother ?" Then 
pronouncing his blessing uponr him, his heart 
was filled with the tenderest feelings, and he re^ 
tired to a private apartment, and indulged him- 
self in weeping. He then washed his face and 
assuming his uaual . cheerfulness, sat down to 
partake of the food prepared; but he took a 
separate seat, for the custom of the country 
. would not permit the Hebrews to eat with the 
Egyptians. But such was Joseph's affection for 
Benjamin, who had the same iliother with him- 
self, that he ordered twice as much provision 
for him, as for each of his. other brethren. 

.544. Having thus entertained his brethren, 
Joseph gave orders to fill their sacks, and put 
each man's money in his sack, and to put his 
own silver cup of divination in Benjamin's sack. 
The men were thus dispatched early in the 
morning. But Joseph ordered his steward U^ 
follow them, and inquire why they had taken 
his silver cup, seemingly charging them with 
theft. His brethren were surprised at this im- 
putation, alledging their innocence ; and offering 
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to death the person in whose possession the cup 
should be found, and themselves to bondage. 

545. A search was then made for the cup, and 
it was found in Benjamin's sack. At thii^ dis* 
CO very, they were confounded and rent their 
clothes ; and all returned to the city. Judah 
and his brethren immediately repaired to Jo- 
seph's house, and prostrating themselves, ac- 
knowledged their guilt, and acknowledged 
themselves to be his bondmen. 

546. Joseph would not accept of this submis- 
sion ; but declared that the man. in whose hand 
the cup was found, should be his servant ; as 
for the rest, he gave them permission to return 
to their father. But Judah addressed Joseph, 
related to him the whole story, informed him 
^at his father had lost one 49on, whom he sup- 
posed to be torn to pieces, and that if Benjamin 
should be taken, tins bereavement would bring 
down his father's gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. He told him also that he, Judah, had be- 
come surety to his father, that Benjamin should 
be returned to him; 

547. Joseph was so much affected by the con- 
dition of his father and brothers, that he could 
no longer forbear to make himself known. He 
then ordered the room to be cleared of all per- 
sons except his brethren. Then followed a 
scene of tenderness, a display of fraternal affec- 
tion and forgiving love which probably has no 
parallel in the history of man. 

548. JoSc(ph now requested his brethren to 
approach him, and said; "I am Joseph your 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. Be not 
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grievBd nor angry with yourselves that ye sold 
me, for God hath sent me before you to pre- 
serve life — to preserve you a posterity in the 
earth, and save your lives by a great deliver- 
ance. It was not you, but God who sent me 
hither, and he hath made me a fathw to Pha- • 
raoh, and- lord of all his house, and a riiler over 
all the land of Egypt," 

549. Joseph then directed his brethren to has- 
ten back to Canaan, inform their father that Jo- 
seph was Mving, invite him to Egypt, and prom- 
ised him and his children the possession of Go- 
shen, where they -would be maintained during 
the famine. He then fell on his brother Ben- 
jamin's neck, and both vented their joy in weep- 
ing. He then .embraced. all his brethren With 
the tenderest affection. - 

560. Pharaoh wbs soon informed of these in- 
teresting transactions, and gave directions that 
the sons of Jacob should return with corn to 
their father, and bring him and all the household 
into Egypt, proitaiising them the good of the 
land. He also fui'nished wagons to convey to 
Egjrpt their wives and children. 

5§1. When Jacob received tl^e news that Jo- 
sieph was living, and actually governor of Egypt, 
his heart fainted, for he could not believe the 
information. But after 'his sons had reported to 
him the words of Joseph, and he had seen the 
wagons sent for conveying him and his family 
to Egypt, his spirit revived, and he said ; " It is 
enough ; Joseph my son is yet alive ; I will go 
and see iim before I die." 
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552* Jacob and his family now began their 
journey towards Egypt, and coming to Beer- 
sheba, he offered sacrifices to the God of his fa- 
ther Isaac. And here God in a visicm encour- 
aged- him, declaring himself to be the God of his 
father, and that he need have no fear of going 
to Egypt ; Gfod promising to make Ms posterity 
a great nation. He promised also to be with 
him and bring him back again. 

553. Jacob then proceeded to Egypt, and 
having entered the land of Goshen, Joseph met 
him, and fell on his neck and wept a great 
while* " Now," said Jacob, "let me die, since 
I have seen thy fece ; because thou art yet alive." 
Jacob was afterwards introduced to Pharaoh, 
who treated him with great kindness, and Jacob 
blessed him. Pharaoh then assigned to Jacob 
and his sons the possession of Goshen, and the 
best of the land. Jacob being a shepherd, and 
shepherds being an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians, a part of the land, separate from the 
Egyptians, was allotted to him and his sons. • 

554. Jacob lived in the land of Goshen sfeven- 
4een years, and his posterity multiplied. As his 
death approached, he called his son, Joseph, 
and made him promise solemnly that he would 
not bury him in Egypt. Joseph afterwards 
brought to him his two sons Manasseh and 
JEiphraim, who received Jacob's blessing. Then 
calling his sons before him, he foretold to each 
what should befall him. When he came to Ju- 
dah, he told him that the scepter should not de-- 
part from him, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh should come. This prophecy 
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is snpposed to refer to Jesus Christ, whp de- 
scended from Judah. 

- 555. After Jacob had ended his blessings and 
predictions, he charged his sons to bury him with 
his fathers in the cave, in the field of Machpelah, 
in Canaan. . There were buried Abraham and 
Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, and there he had 
buried Leah. Jacob then died, at the age of a 
hundred and forty seven years. His body was 
embalmed and conveyed to Canaan for burial, 
according to his directions. 

556. After the death of Jacob, Joseph's breth- 
ren were apprehensive that he would requite 
them the evil which he had suffered from them. 
They therefore sent a messenger to him, sup- 
plicating his forgiveness. They then went 
and prostrated themselves before his face, and 
acknowledged themselves to be his servants. 
Joseph was affected, and told them not to fear. 
** You," said he, *^ thought evil against me ; but 
God meant it for good.'* He then spoke kindly 
to them, and promised to maintain them and 
theii' children. 

557. Near the close of life, Joseph told his 
brethren thit God would surely visit them, and 
restore them to the land which he had promised 
to Abraham, to Isaac and to Jacob. Joseph 
then deceased at the age of a hundred and ten 
years ; his body was embalmed ; and when the 
Israelites left Egypt, they removed his body and 
buried it in Shechem. 

668. Tlie »tory of Joseph and his brethren is 
one of i&e most interesting recorded in history. 
In displ^yittg the moral government of Ck>d, his 
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converting the evil designs of men into the 
means of their 6wn preservation, this story is* 
not surpassed by any thing in sacred writ. The 
character of Joseph furnishes also one of the 
finest patterns of integrity, of piety and of filial 
afifection^ which has ever been exhibited by a 
mere man, and a striking example of the re- 
wards which God bestows even in this life, on 
those who love and reverence his character and 
obey his commands. 



MOSES. 

559. Moses, the great deliverer of the Israel- 
ites from Egyptian bondage, and afterwards 
their legislator and leader, was the son of Am- 
ram, and born about fifteen hundred and seven- 
ty years before the birth of Christ. Before his 
birUi, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, in order to 
check the growing strength of the Israelites, 
had published an edict, commanding all the He- 
brew male children tb be put to death. 

560. Jochebed, the mother of Moses, to sare 
her son from being put to death, concealed him 
three months, and then made an ark or basket, 
of bulrushes, daubed it with pitch, and laying 
her child in it, exposed him on the banks of the 
Nile, Thermuthes, the king's daughter, who 
came to the river, saw the ark floating, and or- 
dered it to be brought to her. Struck vrith the 
beauty of the child that was crying, she dcter- 
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mined to save his life ; and afterwards she 
adopted him as her son, calling him Moses. 
^s he grew up, he was instructed in all the 
learning of the Egyptians. 

561. At forty years of age, Moses left the 
court of Pharaoh and visited his brethren, the 
Hebrews, who were extremely oppressed .by* 
servitude, and groaning under their burdens. 
Seeing an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, he slew 
the Egyptian and hid his ^ody in the sand. 
This he did, supposing no person to see him ; 
but the next day, he learned that he was known 
to have killed an Egyptian, and Pharaoh seek- 
ing to slay him, he fled to the land of Midian. 

562. Here Moses had an opportunity to show 
kindness to the daughters of the priest of Midi- 
an, who were watering their father's flock. 
This coming to the knowledge of their fath- 
er, he sent for Moses, who lived there forty 
years. He married ZippOrah, a daughter of the 
priest Jethro, and kept his flocks. 

563. Moses having one day led his father's 
flocks toward Mount Horeb, an angel appeared 
to him ill a flame of fire; proceeding from the 
midst of a bush, which appeared to be burning, 
but was not consumed. Moses turned to see 
this extraordinary sight, when God command- 
ed him not to approach the bush, but to put. off 
his shoes, for the ground on which he stood 
was holy. 

664. God thus revealed himself to Moses, as 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob ; 
which caused Moses to hide his face. God 
then declared to Moses, that he had seen the 
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their sorrows ; and that he had come down to 
deliver them from their bondage, and brin^ 
them into a land flowing with milk and honey. 
At the same time, he commanded Moses to be 
the instrument of their deliverance. 

565. Moses objected to this mission, as hav- 
ing not suflicient authority, or ability for the 
purpose. But God encouraged him, assuring 
him that he would be with him, and directed 
Moses to say to the Israelites, *'I AM hath 
sent me to you." Moses still fearing that the 
Israelites would not believe him, God confirmed 
his faith in the divine mission, by converting a 
rod into a serpent, and a serpent into a rod ; 
and by making his hand leprous, and then re- 
storing it. 

566. Moses still objected that he was defi- 
cient in the powers of persuasion, and slow of 
speech. But God commanded him to go, as- 
suring him that he would enable him to speak, 
and teach him what to say. Moses still object- 
ing, God WHS provoked, but gave him Aaron, 
his brother, to assist him in delivering his mes- 
sage. Moses was at length convinced, and 
returning to his father in law, he requested that 
he might be permitted to visit his brethren in 
Egypt. 

567. Moses then took his wife and his sons, 
and returned to Egypt. On his way, his broth- 
er Aaron met him, and Moses rekted to him 
what had taken place, and the words of the 
Lord. In consequence of these commands, 
Moses and. Aaron convened the elders of Israel, 
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and communicated to them the message, and 
performed the signs to verify the mission. 
When the people heard these Uiings, they be- 
lieved, and received the message with homage. 

668. When Moses and Aaron delivered their 
message to Pharaoh, his heart was hardened, 
and he refused to let the Israehtes depart from 
Egypt God therefore determined to bring 
plagues upon Egypt, and afflict Pharaoh till he 
should consent to let the people go. The first 
plague was, the turning of the water of the 
Nile into blood — then frogs were sent, in such 
numbers as to fill even the houses, ovens, and 
kneading troughs — ^the dust was next turned 
into lice, or insects — then swarms of flies an- 
noyed man and beast — next, the cattle perished 
with a murrain-— after this a dreadful storm of 
^ail smote all that was in the fields — then innu- 
l^erable locusts devoured every green thing — 
these were fpUowed by a darkness of three 
days continuance, so thick that it might be felt 
— and last of all, a pestilence swept away all the 
first-born among the Egyptians, but the first- 
born of the Hebrews escaped. 

569. During these terrible judgments, Pha- 
raoh several times repented, and ^aid he would 
let the Israelites go ; but as soon as the plagues 
ceased, he changed his mind and refused. At 
length he was subdued, and he consented to let 
the people leave Egypt. Before leaving Egypt, 
the Passover was instituted, to commemorate 
the remarkable escape of the Israelites, who 
were protected from Uie mortality of the first- 
borm In this feast, they ate unleavened bread, 
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to remind them of the haste with which it was 
made, before their departure. 

570.* When the Israelites left Egypt, they 
were pursued by the Egy3)tians, and coming to 
the Arabian Gulf, called, the Red Sea, they 
were alarmed, lest they should be overtaken. 
But at the divine command, Moses lifted his 
arm, with the rod, and the sea was divided, so 
as to open a passage for the people, and they 
passed over in safety. But Pharaoh's army 
following them, were overwhelmed, and all per- 
ished. On this occasion, the Israelites cele-_ 
brated their deliverance by a song of praise. 

571. When the Israelites came to Marah, 
they found bitter water, which they could not 
drink ; but Moses cast a certain tree into the 
water, and it became sweet. When they arri- 
ved at the wilderness of Sin, they murmured 
for want of bread ; but God sent them quails 
and manna for their sustenance ; and the supply 
of manna was continued to them daily, while 
they were in the wilderness. 

572. At Rephidim, the people were destitute 
of water; but Moses struck' a rock, and the 
water gushed out in abundance. Here also the 
Israelites were attacked by Amalek ; but Moses 
stood on a hill, with the rod in his hand, and 
whenjie raised his hand the Israelites prevail- 
ed. So Aaron and Hur supported his hand, 
till the Amalekites were defeated. 

573. When the Israelites came to Mount 
Sinai, they encamped before the mount. Mo- 
ses ascended the mount, and God commanded 
him to assure the Israelites, that if they would 
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obey his voice, and keep his covenant, they 
should be his peculiar treasure, a kingdom of 
priests, a holy nation. The people promised 
that all which the Lord required they would 
perform. 

574. Then followed the awful, but majestic 
scene of giving the law at Mount Sinai. There 
appeared a thick cloiid upon the mount, accom- 
panied with tremendous lightnings and thunders, 
und the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud. 
The mount was covered with smoke, and quak- 
ed, while God descended upon it in fire, and 
called Moses to ascend to the top, while a com- 
mand was given that the people should not ap- 
proach it. . 

575. In the. midst of this sublime spectacle, 
God uttered from the mount his commands, 
which he wrote on two tables of stone. These 
commands comprehend all the important duties 
of man to his maker, and to his fellow men ; 
and have been handed down to us, for the gov- 
ernment of our conduct. 

576. While Moses was upon the mount, receiv- 
ing the commands of Gbd, the people became dis- 
contented at the absence of their leader, and came 
to Aaron requesting him to make gods to go be- 
fore them, for they knew not what had become 
of Moses. Aaron gratified them, and taking 
their ear-rings he melted them, and formed the 
image of a calf. " There, they said, were the 
gods which brought fhem out of Egypt." Aa- 
ron then built an altar before it, and proclaimed 
a feast to be celebrated the next day. Early the 
next morning, they offered burnt offerings, and 
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and drink and rose up to play. 

5T7. Moses was apprised by Grod himself of 
this relapse of the Israelites into idolatry ; his 
wrath was kindled against the people, and he 
threatened to destroy them. Moses interceded 
for them, and the wrath of God was appeased. 
Descending from the mount, Moses saw the 
molten calf and the mirth of the people ; and 
in his wrath, he threw from his hands the two 
tables of stone, on which were written the ten 
commandments, and dashed them in pieces. 

578. Moses then took the golden calf, expo- 
sed it to fire, and ground it to powder ; then 
strewing the dust on water, he made the children 
of Israel drink of it. He rebuked Aaron for 
making the image; but Aaron told him, the 
people were set on mischief. Moses then sum- 
moned those who were on the Lord's side to 
come to him, and the sons of Levi assembling 
by his side, he gave orders that every man 
should slay his brother's companion, or neigh- 
bor. The sons of Levi obeyed and put to death 
three thousand men. 

579. Moses reproached the people for their 
great sin, but he entreated the Lord to forgive 
them, or blot him from his book. The Lord 
told him that those who had sinned should be 
blotted from his book; but he commanded Mo- 
ses to lead the people to the promised land ; ftt 
the same time he declared he would not himself 
be with that stiff-necked people. At this the 
people mourned, and stripped off their orna- 
ments. ^^ 
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680. Moses then pitched the tabernacle with- 
out the camp, and called it the tabernacle of the 
congregation ; and when he entered into the ta- 
bernacle, a cloudy pillar descended and i:;tood 
at the door. The people then all rose and wor- 
shiped, each man at the door of his tent. And 
the Lord spoke with Moses face to face, as one 
man speaks to another. Moses supplicated and 
obtained favor with God, and God promised that 
his presence should accompany him. 

581. Before the Israelites departed from Si- 
nai, the Lord commanded Moses tQ hew two ta- 
bles of stone, like the first ; and ascending the 
mount, God commanded him to write the com- 
mandments and the words of his testimony upon 
the stones* This command was obeyed, and 
after continuing on the mount, fasting, forty 
days, he descended bearing the two tables of 
testimony, and his face shone with uncommon 
brightness. He then communicated to the Isra- 
elites the precepts which God had delivered to 
him. 

582. Having received the law from God, the 
tabernacle was erected; the tables of the law 
were put in the ark, and set in the tabernacle ; 
and after other preparations, the Israelites de- 
parted and moved on their journey. They were 
guided by the pillar of a cloud by day, and a 
pillar of fire by night, and when the pillar rest- 
ed on the tabernacle, the people rested,v and 
abode in their tents. 

583. In this manner the Israelites proceeded, 
and wandered forty years in the wilc&rness, till 
all the generation which, by their rebellion, had 
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offended God, e^ceept Caleb and Joshua, had per- 
ished. Moses conducted the children of Isra^ 
to the plains of Moab, near the river Jordan. 
Here he repeated his injunctions to the Israel* 
ites, commanding them to obey Jehovah, their 
God. Moses, not being permitted to enter the 
promised land, assended mount Nebo, and the 
Lord showed him the land which the Israelites 
were to occupy; and Moses then died at the age 
of one hundred and twenty years, leaving Joshua 
to succeed him, and conduct the Israelites into 
the land of Canaan. 



DAVID. 

584. David, the second king of Israel, was 
the son of Jesse, and successor to Saul. Gfrod, 
having rejected Saul, directed Samuel, the 
prophet, to go to Bethlehem, and anoint a son 
of Jesse to be king. When he came to Jesse, 
he cast his eyes on Bliab, one of Jesse's sons, 
and judging from his stature or countenance, he 
ffiupposed him to be the son whom God had cho- 
sen to be king. 

585. But the Lord corrected Samuel's mis- 
take, and told him, ^' The Lord seeth not as man 
seeth ; for man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.*' 
This declaration contains a most important 
truth, which should ever be in our minds, to 
correct our opinion not only of others, but of 
ourselves. 
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586. Seven of Jesse's sons were called be- 
fore Samuel, but Samuel said, '^ the Lord hath 
not chosen these." He then inquired of Jesse 
whether he had any other son. Jesse told him 
he had one, who was the youngest, and was 
then tending the sheep. Being immediatety 
called, David appeared, a youth of a ruddy 
countenance and great beauty ; and Samuel an- 
ointed him to be king. 

687. Saul, the king, was ignorant of this 
transaction. But on an occasion when an evil 
spirit came upon him, one of his servants ad- 
vised him to seek for a man who could play 
well on the harp, whose music would restore 
him. The king consented, and he sent for Da- 
vid, who was recommended to him as an excel- 
lent musician, as well as brave, comely and 
prudent. This expedient succeeded, and Da- 
vid's performances refreshed Saul, and the evil 
spirit departed from him. 

688. It was not long before David had an op- 
portunity to signalize his valor, and render him- 
self very popular. The Philistines assembled 
an- army to make war upon Israel, and the Is- 
raelites collected an army to defend themselves. 
While the armies were arranged in sight of each 
other, a champion of the Philistines, by name 
Goliath, advanced and bid a challenge to any 
man who would engage in combat vnth him. 

689. This Goliath was a man of huge stature, 
being six cubits and a span, more than nine feet 
in highth ; and he was armed with a coat of 
mail, weighing five thousand shekels of brass, 
with greaves of brass on his legs, a target ^ 
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brass between his shoulders, a helmet of brass 
on his head, and a spear whose staff was like a 
weaver's beam. And he defied the armies of 
Israel, saying, " Give me a man, that we may 
fight together." 




590. The size and boldness of this huge, war- 
rior struck Saul and the Iraelites with disihay. 
He continued his defiance for forty days. Da- 
vid was ordered by his father to carry some 
provisions to his brethren in the camp. He ar- 
rived just ftft the armies were preparing for bat- 
tle. David left his provisipns, and ran to the 
army, and saluted his brethren. At this mo- 
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ment Goliath appeared, bidding defiance to his 
enemies, and David heard him. 

591. The Israelites were disheartened and 
fled ; but David heard some of the men say, 
that the man who should kill Goliath, would be 
rewarded with great riches by the king, and 
have the offer of his daughter in marriage ; on 
which he offered to meet the champion and 
fight with him. Saul told David he was a 
youth, and not able to cope with him. But Da- 
vid replied, that he had slalll a lion and a bear 
that attacked his father*6 sheep ; and that the 
Philistine should share the same fete. He said, 
the Lord had delivered him from the paws of 
the lion and the bear, and he would deliver him 
from the power of the Philistine. Then Saul 
said to him, " Go, and the Lord be with thee." 

592. Saul then armed David with a helmet 
and coat of mail ; and at first he took a sword ; 
but ^ he had not been accustomed to such 
equipments, he threw them off, and took a staff 
and a sling, with five smooth stones for the 
sling, and advanced to meet the giant. When 
Goliath saw David, a tuddy youth, coming to 
meet him, he spoke with disdain. " Am I a 
dog," said he, " that you come against me with 
a staff? Coine on ; I will give your flesh to the 
fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the field ?" 

593. David replied with modest firmness, 
•* You comfe to me with a sVord, a spear and a 
shield ; but I come to y^ou in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 
which you have defied." The giant then ad- 
vancing, David took a .stone, and hurling it with 
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the sling, it struck Goliath in the forehead^ and 
entered his head. Instantly the giant fell, and 
David ran to him, drew his sword, cut off his 
head and bore it off in triumph. 

594. The champion of the Philistines being 
slain, the Israelites shouted and purtsued their 
enemies, who fled towards their own country. 
After the defeat, Saul, who saw the exploit of 
David, inquired of Abner, the captain of the 
host, whose son he was ? Abner could not 
tell; but as David returned, Abner met him, 
and introduced him to Saul, who found him to 
be the son of Jesse. 

595. At this time Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
became closely attached to David, and he lovj^d 
hini as he did his own soul. Saul therefore 
took David into his own house, and Jonathan 
and David made a covenant, and Jonathan gave 
him his robe, his sword and his bow. Saul al- ' 
so set David over the troops, and David con- 
ducted himself with such prudence as to gain 
universal favor. 

596. But David's popularity excited Saul's 
envy ; for when he was returning from the 
slaughter o| the Philistine, the women came 
forth,, singiig and dancing,, and playing widi 
instrun^ents of music, praising David, and say- 
ing, "Saul hath slain his thousands, and David ' 
his ten thousands." This distinction given to 
David provoked Sayl's anger. " What," said 
he, " they have ascribed to David ten thousands 
and to me thousands only, and what can David 
have more, except the kingdom ?" From thi« 
time Saul became his enemy. 
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697. The next day, SauFs evil spirit returned 
upon him; and as David was playing on in- 
struments of music, Saul threw a javelin at him, 
intending to kill him ; but David twice avoided 
the javelin. Saul then removed David from his 
presence, and gave him an appointment over 
a thousand men. But David's wise and pru- 
dent conduct secured to him the affections of 
the people. 

598. Saul now attempted to rid himself of 
David by stratagem, and dissembling, he offered 
hina his daughter Merab in marriage, yet before 
the time came for the ceremony, he gave her 
to Adriel. But Michal, another daughter of 
Saul, loved David, and Saul offered her to him 
to ensnare him, for, as a condition of this favor, 
he required that David should slay two hun- 
dred Philistinies, hoping that David himself 
would be slain. David however succeeded in 
slaying the Philistines, and obtained Michal to 
be his wife. 

599. Thus the Lord was with David and pros- 
pered him in all his ways. But Saul hated Da- 
vid more and more, and ordered Jonathan and 
his servants to kill him. Jonathan knowing 
this, advised David to secrete himself for the 
night, and had an interview with Saul, in which 
he represented the important services David had 
rendered him, and urged his father not to injure 
David, for David had done him no wrong. At 
length Saul was appeased, and took an oath 
that David should not to be slain. 

600. But this friendly disposition of Saul did 
not continue long ; for after David had obtained 
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another victory over the Philistines, Saul again 
threw a javelin at him, which missed him, and 
entered the wall of the. house. On this JDavid 
fled and escaped for that night. But Saul sei^t 
person's to watch David's house and slay him ; 
and Michal his wife saved him by leting him 
down through a window, which enabled him to 
escape* 

601. Michal now placed an image in his bed, 
and told.the messengers of Saul that David was 
sick ; they therefore returned. But Saul sent 
them again, ordering them to bring him eve^ in 
his bed, that he might be slain. The messen* 
ffers went to execute the order, and found the 
image in the bed, instead of David. For this 
deception Saul reproached his daughter; but 
David escaped and went to Samuel in Ramah. 

602. In this manner did Saul continue to seek 
David's Kfe for a long time, which grieved Jon- 
athan, his intimate friend, who practiced various 
stratagems to save David's life. On one occa- 
sion, Jonathan remonstrating with his father for 
attempting to kill an innocent man, Saul threw 
a javelin at his own son, which grieved him to 
the heart. 

603. That David was no enemy of Saul, and 
that he possessed a noble ^lagnanimity, is evi- 
dent from his conduct towards him; for he fought 
his battles and conquered the Philistines, and 
declined to slay Saul when it was in his power^ 
After many escapes from Saul, David took ref- 
uge in a cave in En-gedi, and Saul pursued him 
with a body of thre^ thousand men. Entering 
ihe cave M-here David lay concealed, David had 
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an opportunity to kill Saul, and his men advised 
him to embrace the opportunity. But David 
was too magnanimous and upright to slay his 
sovereign ; he approached however and cut off 
the skirt of his robe privately. 

604. Saul then left the cave arid departed, 
not knowing what David had done. But David 
folliywed him, and addressed him, as his lord 
and king, with due homage; and asking him 
why he gave credit to the slanders of his ene- 
mies, who would make him believe. that he 
sought to injure him. " You see, said he, that 
you have been in my power ; and some persons 
advised me to kill you ; but I would not raise 
my hand against the Lord's anointed.- See, here 
is the skirt of your robe which I cut off, but I 
did not take your life. . The Lord judge between 
us. And whom do you pursue ? a dead dog, 
a flea!" 

605. This noble magnanimity of t)avid sub- 
dued Saul's anger and hatred; he acknowledged 
David to be more righteous than himself, for he 
had rewarded him good for evil. *' And now, 
said he, I know that you will be king of Israel, 
and I beg you to swear to me, that you will not 
destroy my children, and extinguish my name 
and family." David granted his request, and 
they parted. 

606. About this time died Samuel, the proph- 
et, in Ramah, and there was a general mourning 
among the Israelites. David then went to the 
wiy erness of Paran, and hearing of one Nabal, 
a man of affluence, but remarkable for his chur- 
lishness, and who was shearing sheep in the wil- 
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derness, he sent ten men to ask him for some 
provisions. Nabal refused them bread, and wa« 
ter, and meat, and treated the men with rude- 
ness. David provoked at this refusal, proposed 
to slay NabaPs family. But Abigail, his wife, 
who was an excellent woman, he$iring of her 
husband's churlish treatment of David, soon 
brought him a liberal supply of bread and wine, 
and other provisions, and averted the danger ; 
for David received the present kindly, and let 
her depart in peace with his blessing. 

607. When Abigail returned, . she found her 
husband had made ^ great feast, and was merry 
with drink ; she therefore said nothing to him 
concerning what she had done, till the next 
morning. But in the morning when he was so- 
ber, Abigail informed Nabal what she had done ; 
and his heart sunk within him. In about ten 
days after, he died ; and David married Abigail. 

608. On another occasion David had it in his 
power to slay Saul, who was again seeking his 
life. Saul, in pursuit of David, lay in Hachilab, 
and David discovered his situation by his spies. 
Coming to the place, he^ found Saul aslteep vdth 
Abner, his general, and Saul's spear stood at his 
bolster. Abishai, who was with him, advised 
David to take his life, but he would not lift his ' 
hand against the Lord's anointed. He how- 
ever took his sjjjpar tind a cruse of water which 
was near, and departed, without awaking Saul. 

609. When David had withdrawn to the top 
of a hill at a distance, he called to Abner and 
reproached him for his negligence in not guard- 
ing his king, and showed him the spear And the 
• 16* 
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cruse, which he had takeii from the side of Saul 
when aaleep. When these things came to the 
knowledge of Saul, he acknowledged his sin in 
attempting to kill David ; and blessing him for 
his faithfidness, he suffered him to depai:t. 

610. In a battle with the Philistines, Saul and 
his sons were pursued, and his sons slain. Saul 
was wounded, and he ordered his armor-bearer 
to kill him. Thi^ he refused to do and Saul feM 
on his own sword ; as did his armor-bearer on 
his. Thus perished Saul and Jonathan, and the 
other sons. The death of Jonathan greatly af- 
fected David, and he uttered deep lamentations 
at the loss of his dear and faithful' friend. '* The 
beauty of Israel is slain upon the high places ; 
how are the mighty fallen !" 

611. After the death of Saul, David went to 
Hebron, and the men of Judah anointed him 
their king. But, the captain of Saul's host ad- 
hered to Ish-bosheth, a son of Saul, and made 
him king. The consequence was. a civil war be- 
tween the two parties, in which David contin- 
ually gained strength, till Abner was killed by 
Joab, and Ish-bosheth was slain by Rechab and 
Baanah; Then all the tribes submitted and re- 
ceived David as their king. 

612. David was a distinguished warrior, and 
conquered the Philistines, whenever they inva- 

'ded the land of Israel. He al^o defeated ^e 
Ammonites and Syrians ; and overcame the ad- 
herents of his sbn Absalom, who conspired 
against hini and revolted. Joab, David's gen- 
eral, routed the army of Absalom, and the latter, 
m attempting to escape, had his head ca^ht 
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among the branches of. an oak. Joab, hearing 
that Absalom was hanging in a tree, thrust three 
darts into his body and he died. 

613. David's reign was continually disturbed 
by external or internal enemies ; and his own 
sins at times brought upon him the wrath of 
Grod. He offended God in numbering the peo- 
ple, and he had a choice of three punishments 
for this sin, viz. to suffer seven years of famine^ 
or three months flight before his enemies, or 
three days pestilence. He chose the pestilence, 
preferring to fall into the hands of God, rather 
Aan into the hands of men. In the pestilence 
which followed, perished seventy thousand men, 

614. After David came to be old, Adonijah 
aspired to the throne ; but he was disappointed^ 
David designated Solomon, his son by Bath- 
sheba, to be his successor, and he was anointed 
before David's death. After Solomon was anoint- 
ed, David gave him a strict charge to obey the 
commands of God, as written in the law of Mo- 
ses ; and expired, aged seventy, after a reign of 
forty years. 

615. David was an illustrious prince, and a 
distinguished warrior. He at times committed 
great crimes; but his repentance was as sin- 
cere as hi« crimes were atrocious. His general 
character was marked with strict integrity and 
honor, as well a» with piety. So distinguished 
was his piety, and regard for the laws of God, 
that he is called ifi scripture " TThe man after 
God's own heart." He was well skilled in 
music, and to him we are indebted for most of 
the Psalms, which, to this, day, warm the heart 
and inspire the devotion oif the true Christian. 
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SOLOMON. 



616. Solomon, who has heen called the wisest 
of men, was David's son, and anointed king 
before his father's death. He married a daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and in^^the early 
part of life, lived in conformity to the example 
and precepts of David. Soon after he was seat- 
ed on the throne, the Lord appeared to him in 
a dream, and asked him, '^ What shall I give 
thee." Solomon, with true wisdom, overlook- 
ing all the advantages of wealth and honor, re- 
quested jthat God would give him an under- 
standing hearty that he might be able to discern 
between good and evil, and administer the gov- 
ernment with justice. 

617. A remarkable instance of his wisdom 
occurred early in his reign. Two females, who 
lived in the same house, came to him ; one 
stating, that each had a babe nearly at the same 
time, and that the child of the other died in the 
night, and she took her child from her side, 
when she was asleep, and nursed it as her own, 
but laid the dead child in its place. The other 
female contradicted this story, and claimed the 
living child. It was referred to the king to 
decide whose was the living child. 

618. Solomon, rightly judging that real ma- 
ternal affection could not be disguised or cpim- 
terfeited, ordered a sword to be brought, and 
the living child to be divided, and one half to 
be given to each of the females. This awaken- 
ed all the maternal feeUngsof the true mothwr, 
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who begged that the child might not be elain, 
but rather given to the other woman, than be 
killed. The other woman said no, let the child 
be divided. This proved that the child belong- 
ed to the woman whose tenderness was so mani- 
fest, and the king declared her to be the mother. 

619. During Solomon's reign, the land of 
Israel had peace. David had effectually sut)- 
dued their enemies ; and Solomon had leisure 
and means to cultivate arts, learning and com- 
merce ; he of course greatly enriched himself 
and his kingdom. He therefore undertook to 
build a temple for worship, and thus to execute 
the design which his father David had formed, 
but which his continual wars and tt-oubles did 
not permit him to accomplish. 

620. Hiram, king of Tyre, had been a friehd 
of David, and had furnished him with timber 
for his own house. Solomon also cultivated his 
friendship, and sent to him for timber tp build 
the temple. Hiram readily granted his- request, 
and furnished fir-trees and cedars, which were 
conveyed from Lebanon to the sea, and floated 
to the place where Solomon was to receive them. 

621. The temple which Solomon built was a 
most magnificent edifice, and it remained till it 
was demolished by NebuchadniBzzar, about four 
hundred and seventy six years. After the tem- 
ple was finished, it was solemnly dedicated to 
God, by Solomon, who, on that occasion, made 
a most impressive prayer. Solomon carried on 
commerce and enriched himself and his people, 
till his magnificence exceeded that of any other 
prince. So celebrated was his fame, that the 
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queen of ^eba came to visit him from a distant 
country, with a great train of camels, bearing 
spices, gold and precious, stones. 

622. Solomon was also celebrated for his 
learning and wisdom. He was well acquainted 
with botany and zoology, for he discoursed on 
plants, from the cedar to the hyssop, and on 
beasts, fowls and reptiles. He wrote three 
thousand proverbs and a thousand and fire 
songs. The Proverbs of Solomon, which con- 
stitute a book of the scriptures, contain the most 
admirable precepts, religious and moral; and 
the most accurate instructions for the economy 
of human life. 

623. But in the latter part of life, Solomon 
departed from the laws of Moses, married many 
wives from among the idolatrous nations around 
him^ fell into idolatry, and his heart was not 
right with God. This declension of Solomon 
provoked God, who declared to him that he 
would rend the kingdom from him. This took 
place after his death, which happened afler a 
reign of forty years ; for the kingdom was di- 
vided, ten tribes revolting from his son Reho- 
boam, and adhering tp Jeroboam, who became 
their king. 



DANIEL* 

624. Daniel was a Jew who was carried cap- 
tive with his countrymen, by Nebuchadnezzar, 
kmg of Babylon. He was one of a number of 
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the captives who were taken into the king's 
household, to he instructed in the language and 
learning of the Chaldeans. To these was as* 
signed a daily provision of meat and wine for 
three years, to prepare them to stand in the 
presence of the king. Daniel however resolved 
that he would not defile himself with the king's 
meat and wine, as this was contrary to the laws 
of* Moses. 

625. Daniel's conduct had made him a favor- 
ite with the chief of the eunuchs, who served 
the king, and Daniel requested him that he and 
his companions might be permitted to eat pulse 
and drink water for ten days, and see whether 
their countenances would suffer for want of 
richer food. To this the eunuch consented; 
and the event was that their countenances ap- 
peared fairer and fatter than those of the men 
who partook of the king's provision. Thus 
Daniel and his companions continued in the 
king's household and improved in knowledge, 
till they surpassed all the magicians and astrolo- 
gers of his realm. 

626. In the second year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
he dreamed a singular dream, which disturbed 
him ; but after he awoke, he could not remem- 
ber it. He therefore sent for the magicians and 
astrologers, requiring them, on pain of death, to 
tell him what the dream was, and to interpret it. 
This they could not do ; and they told the king 
that no lord or ruler ever, required such a thing. 

627. This answer provoked the king's anger, 
and he gave a command that all the wise men of 
Babylon should be slain ; and Daniel and his 
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companions among them. But Daniel spoke to 
Arioch, the king's officer who was to execute 
the order, and inquired why this decree was so 
hasty. He then requested that the king would 
give him time, and he would interpret the dream. 

628. Daniel then informed his companions, 
that they might implore a revelation from God, 
to prevent their perishing. In consequence of 
this, the secret was revealed to Daniel in a vis- 
ion at night, for which he gave thanks to God ; 
and then informed Arioch that he could show 
the king the dream and the interpretation. 

629. Being introduced into the presence of 
the king, Daniel told him that there is a God in 
heaven that revealeth secrets and what shall 
come to pass in future. Daniel then told the 
king that he had dreamed, he saw a great image 
of extraordinary brightness and of a terrible 
form ; that its head was of fine gold ; its breast 
and arms, of silver ; its belly and thighs of brass ; 
its legs, iron ; and its feet part of iron and part 
of clay; that a stone cut out without hands 
smote the image upon the feet and broke them, 
and all parts of the image crumbled to pieces, 
and were dispersed ; but that the stone became 
a great mountain and filled the whole earth. 

630. Daniel then proceeded to explain the 
dream ; informing him that he, the king, was 
represented by the head of gold, indicating his 
great and extensive power; that after him would 
arise an inferior kingdom, and a third inferior 
to that, which was the kingdom of brass, which 
should bear rule over all the earth ; that the 
fourth kingdom should be strong as u-on, but a 
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mixture of iron aiid clay, indicating a division 
of the kingdom. 

631.. In the days of the latter king, Daniel 
foretold that God would set up a kingdom which 
•should never be destroyed, and which should 
break and destroy all these kingdoms. This 
was indicated by the stone cut out of the moun- 
tain ; which is now interpreted as the kingdom 
-of Christ This interpretation convinced the 
king, and he acknowledged th^ God of Daniel 
4o be the supreme God. The king then re- 
warded Daniel with gifts, and made bim ruler 
-over the province of Babylon. 

632. After these things, Nebuchadnezzar 
made an image of gold, sixty cubits high, and 
-erected it on the plain of Dura ; then assem- 
hling his princes and officers to be present at 
its dedication, he commanded that at the sound 
of instruments of music, all persons should fall 
-down and worship the image, under the penalty 
of being cast into a fiery furnace. 

633. But three Jews, Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego, refused to worship the image. This 
refusal enraged the king, and he commanded 
the furnace to be heated seven times hotter than 
usual, and the three Jews to be tlirowi^ into it. 
They were accordingly bound, and thrown into 
the furnace. But to the astonishment of the 
king, the men were seen walking in the furnace 
unhurt. 

634. On beholding this wonderful sight, the 
king said he saw the men loosed from their 
bands, and four ijien walking in. the midst of 
the fire, and' the fourth had the form of the Sov^ 

17 - ^^^o-- 
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o/ God. He therefore called to the men, and 
they came out of the furnace ; their bodies un- 
burnt, their hair not singed, nor their coats 
changed. The king then made a decree that 
no man should speak amiss against the God of 
these men, because, he said, " there is no other 
God who can deliver after this, sort." 

635. Nebuchadnezzar, after this, had a dream 
of a great tree, which the holy one, a superior 
being, directed to be hewn down. Daniel in- 
terpreted this to signify the king himself, who 
. was to be driven from among men and com- 
pelled to feed on herbage, with the beasts of the 
field. This prediction was fulfilled. Nebu- 
chadnezzar was walking in his palace, and 
boasting of his greatness. "Is not this great 
Babylon tliat I have built?" When his vanting 
was suddenly arrested by a voice from heaven, 
saying to him, that the kingdom had departed 
from hiffi. 

636. In the same hour, Nebuchadnezzar was 
driven from men, and grazed like oxen in the 
field, till his hair had grown like eagles' feath- 
ers, and his nails like bird's claws. After a 
time, his understanding returned to him, and 
he blessed the most High, and gave praise to 
him whose dominion is an everlasting domin- 
ion. He then was re-established in his king- 
dom. 

637. After these things, Belshazzar, the king 
of Babylon, made a great feast to a thousand of 
his lords, and ordered the vessels of gold and 
silver which his father, N^uchadnezzar, had 
taken from Jerusalem, to be brought forth, that 
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.he and his lords might drink wine in them. 
They drank wine, and praised the idols of gold 
and silver, and other materials. In the same 
hour came forth the fingers of a man's hand, 
and wrote on the wall, Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin. 

638. At the sight of this appearance, the king 
was frightened and troubled, so that the joints 
of his loins were lo.osed, and his knees smote 
one against another. He then summoned his 
soothsayers, and promised that the man who 
should read and interpret the writing should be 
clothed with scarlet, have a, chain of gold about 
his neck, and be the third ruler in the kingdom. 

639. The wise men however could npt read 
the writing, and Belshazzar was troubled. But 
the queen informed him that there was a man • 
called Daniel, in whom was the spirit of God, 
and who had the power of interpreting dreams 
and hard sentences. Daniel was then called, 
and he interpreted tjie writing to signify that 

' God had numbered the kingdom and finished it ; 
that the king had been weighed in the balance 
aiid found wanting, and that the kingdom was 
divided and given to the Medes and Persians. . 

640. Daniel was immediately rewarded, as the 
king had promised ; and in that night was Bel- 
shazzar slain, and Darius the Median took the 
kingdom. But Daniel being promoted ovel: all 

the princes and presidents of the hundred and 
iwenty provinces, they became his enemies and 
contrived to deprive him of his power. This 
they attempted Tby consulting to establish a de- 
cree which should condemn Daniel for adhering 
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to his religion ; that is, by forbidding every- 
man to make a petition to any God or man for 
thirty days, save to the king, under the penalty 
of being cast into the den of lions. 

641 . But Daniel, regarding his duty to God as 
superior to any decree of men, continued his 
prayers ; three timps a day kneeling towards 
Jerusalem, with his windows open, praying and 
giving thanks to God. The king being inform- 
ed of Daniel's practice, was much displeased 
with himself for making the decree ; knowing- 
that Daniel had transgressed, but he labored to 
deliver him from the penalty. 

642. But the princes told the king that the 
law of the Medes and Persians was that no de- 
cree or statute of the king may be changed ; he 
therefore ordered Daniel to be cast into the dea 
of lions ; expressing his desire that his God 
would deliver him. A stone was brought and 
laid upon the mouth of the den a^d made fast 
by the king's signet. But that night the king ^ 
could not sleep, nor enjoy the pleasures (rt 
music. 

643. Eariy the next morning, the king rose 
and went to the den, and called to Daniel i& 
know whether his God had been able to save 
him from the lions. Daniel told him that his 
God had sent his angel and had shut the lions' 
mouths ; and thus was his innocence vindicated. 
The king rejoiced to find Daniel unhurt, and 
commanded him to be taken from the den. Bui 
he ordered his accusers to be thrown into the 
den, with their wives and children ; and these 
were instantly t<;«-n to pieces by the lions. Da- 
nus then made a decree that all his subjects 
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should tremble and fear before the God of Dan- 
iel, the living God. 

644. After these things, Daniel had dreams 
and visions which enabled him to foretell many 
changes in the future state of the world, and 
particularly to foretell, with great clearness, the 
kingdom of Christ, which should finish the 
transgression, and make an end of sin, and make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness. 



JESUS CHRIST. 

645. Jesus Christ, the son of God and Re- 
deemer of man, was born in Bethlehem, a city 
of Judah, about the year of the world four 
thousand, or four thousand and four. His moth- 
er was Mary, the spouse of Joseph. His birth 
was announced by an angel who appeared to 
certain shepherds, and declared to them that he 
brought them good tidings of great joy to all 
people, for a savior, who was Christ the Lord, 
wa» bom in the city of David. Then suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heav- 
enly host, praising God, and saying, "Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
Mrill to men." 

646. After the birth of Jesus, there came 
wise men or magians from the east, inquiring 
for him who was born king of the Jews ; alledg- 
ing that they had seen his star in the east and 
had come to worship him. Herod, the reigning 
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king, alarmed at this declaration, thinking prob- 
ably that he might lose his throne, assembled 
the chief men of the Jews and inquired where 
Christ was to be bom. Being informed of the 
place, he sent the wise men to search for the 
child, pretending he wished to go and worship 
him. 

647. The wise men went and found the child, 
being guided by the star, which moved and stood 
over the place. They then rejoiced, and wor- 
shiping the child, they made presents to him of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh. But being warn- 
ed of God, they did not return to Herod, but 
departed to their own country. Herod, consid- 
ering himself as mocked by the wise men, was 
greatly provoked, and gave orders to slay all 
the children in Bethlehem who were not above 
two years of age. 

' 648. But Joseph was previously warned by- 
God in a dream, and taking the child and his 
mother, he fled to Egypt, where he remained 
till Herod was dead. An angel then appeared 
to Joseph, and directed him to return to Jiidea. 
Joseph obeyed, but fearing the enmity of Arch- 
elaus, Herod's successor, he went and dwelt in 
a city called Nazareth^ 

649. Christ was baptized by John the Baptist, 
his precursor, and continued with his parents, 
during the first years of his life. At twelve years^ 
of age, he accompanied his parents to Jerusa- 
lem, at the feast of the passover. There he was 
left by the mistake of his parents, who sUppo* 
sed him to be in the company ; but after a day*s 
journey, they discovered that he was missingi 
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and they returned to Jerusalem and sought him 
with great anxiety. At length, they found him 
in the temple among the Jewish doctors, who 
were surprised at the knowledge and understan- 
ding he manifested at so early a period of life. 
toO. Before Christ entered upon his ministry, 
which was at about 30 years of age, he was led 
by the spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
by Satan. Satan tried various artifices to se- 
duce him from his duty, and among other things, 
took him upon a mountain and gave him a view 
of all the kingdoms of the earth, which he of- 
fered to give him, if he would worship him. 
Christ- rejected this proposal, telling him that 
the divine law demands worship to bef paid to 
•God alone. Being thus repulsed by Christ, the 
adversary departed^ This is an example for 
our imitation ; as we also are to withstand wi^h 
inflexible firmness, all temptations to sin. 

651. At his first entrance on his ministry, 
Christ chose twelve persons to be his attendants ; 
selecting this number perhaps in allusion to the 
twelve tribes of Israel. One of the first instan- 
ces of his public ministry was his delivering 
what is called his sermon on the mount; in 
which he presents to his followers the most ex- 
cellent precepts for the regulation of human 
condilct. A principal point of duty inculcated 
in his precepts, is humility^ that prime virtue of 
every real christian, by which his instructions 
and doctrines differ wholly from all the maxims 
of heathen philosophers. 

652. During the whole period of hii^J ministry, 
Christ sustained a character wholly pure; h^ 
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went about doing good, — This was the first ex- 
ample ever known on earth, of a man •wholly- 
devoted to the cause of benevolence. He heal- 
ed the sick and the lame, restored sight to the 
blind, gave hearing to the deaf, and power of 
speech to the dumb, and raised the dead. When 
the multitudes which thronged him had no pro- 
vision to sustain them, he miraculously interpo- 
sed and gave them food. When persons were 
afflicted with demons or evils spirits, he expelled 
them ; and when his disciples were in imminent 
danger of perishing in the sea, he calmed the 
tempest and rescued them from destruction. 

653. In his instructions, Christ often adopted 
the mode of communicating truth by parables 
or figurative narration of facts. This manner 
of teaching and inculcating truth is one of the 
most pleasing that can be imagined. Nothing 
can surpass in beauty and simplicity the parable 
of the marriage supper ; nothing can be more 
pertinent, nothing more im|^essive, than the 
story of the prodigal son who had reduced him- 
self to beggary and wretchedness by his vices, 
but who, on his repentance, was forgiven and 
received with paternal tenderness by an affec- 
tionate father; illustrating the gracious kindness 
of God in the forgiveness of penitent sinners^ 

654. The numerous miracles of Christ ; his 
transfiguration on the mount, before Peter and 
John, where he was clothed with divine radi- 
ance and a voice from a cloud overshadowing 
him declared him to be the beloved son of God; 
the excellence of his doctrines and precepts, 
and his whole Kfe of spotless innocence, prove 
him to have been divine. ^ 



' 665, At length the preaching of Christ and 
his miracles, raised the jealousy of the chief 
priests of the Jewish nation; they formed a 
conspiracy to take his life and bribed Judas, 
one of his disciples, to betray him. He was 
brought before the Sanhedrim, where he was 
accused of blasphemy. Afterwards he was 
brought before Pilate, the Roman governor, 
and accused of sedition. ' Pilate's wife, being 
troubled by a dream, admonished him to have 
nothing to do with the affair. Pilate himself 
could not find cause to condemn him, and would 
probably have released him, had it not been for 
the clamors of an enraged populace, 

656. But Pilate at length condenaned Christ, 
and he suffered death- on a cross, between two 
thieves. During this awful crisis, the sun at 
midday was darkened, and the whole land was 
shrouded in gloom ; at the same time the vail of 
the temple was rent from the top to the bottom; 
the earA trembled and the rocks were rent asun- 
der ; the graves opened and the bodies of saints 
arose from the sleep of death. 

657. After Christ was dead, Joseph, one of 
his disciples, took the body, wound it in linen 
clothes with spices, and placed it in a new sep- 
ulcher. On the third day, Christ rose from the 
dead and appeared to his disciples; giving them 
indubitable evidence of his actual resurrection, 
and thus laying, on a sure foundation, the faith 
of christians that there will hereafter be a gen- 
eral resurrection of the dead. After conversing 
with his disciples for forty days and giving them 
instructions to preach the gospel to all nations. 
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he ascended to heaven and sat on the right hand 
of God. 

' 668. Thus did the blessed redeemer become 
incarnate, to reveal the glad news of salvation 
through faith in his name; to teach the holy Uw 
of Gq^ and to illustrate its truth and excellence 
by perfect obedience to its precepts ; at the same 
time, setting an example of unspotted purity of 
life for the imitation of his followers. He then 
suffered the pangs of an ignominious death, to 
satisfy divine justice . for the offenses of men, 
and thus open the way for the salvation of sin- 
ners, who otherwise must have been condemned 
to suffer the punishment of their own ingrati- 
tude and rebellion. 
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A MORAIi CATECHISM. 



. Question. What is moral virtue? 

Answer. It is an honest upright conduct in all our deal- 
ings with men. 

Q. WJiat rules have we to direct us in our mond con- 
duct? 

A. God's word, contained in the. Bible, has furnished 
all necessary rules to direct our conduct. 

Q. In what part of the bible are these rules to be found? 

A. In almost every part; but the most important du- 
ties between men are summed up in the beginning of * 
Matthew, in Chaist's Sermon* on the Mount. 

OF HUMIIilTY. 

Q. What is humiiity ? 

A. A lowly temper of mind. , 

Q. What are the advantages of humility ? 

A. The advantages of humility in this life are very nu- 
merous and great. The humble man has few or no ene- 
mies. Every one loves him and is ready to do him good. 
If he is rich and prosperous, people do not envy him : if 
he is poor and unfortunate, every one pities him, and is 
disposed to alleviate his distresses. 

Q. What is pride? 

A. A lofty, high-minded disposition. 

Q. Is pride commendable ? 

A. By no means. A modest, self- approving opinion of 
our own good deeds is very right-^it is natural — it is 
agreeable, and a spur to good actions. But we should not 
suffer pur hearts to be blown up with pride, whatever 
great and good deeds we have done ; for pride brings upon 
us the ill-will of mankind, and displeasure of our Maker. 

Q. What effect has humility upon our own minds ? 

A. -Humility is attended with peace of mind and self- 
satisfaction. The humble man is not distujrbed with cross 
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accidents, and is never fretfiil and uneasy ; nor does he 
repine when others grow rich. He is contented, because 
his mind is at ease. 

Q. What is the effect of pride on a man's happiness 7 

A. Pride exposes a man to numberless disappointments 
and mortifications. The proud man expects more atten- 
tion and respect will be paid to him, than he deserves, or 
than others are willing to pay him. He is neglected, 
laughed at and despised, and this. treatment frets him, so 
that his own mind becomes a seat of torment. A proud 
man cannot be a happy man. 

Q. What has Christ said, respecting the virtue of 
humility ? , 

A. He has said, " blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven." Poorness of spirit is humility ^ 
and this humble tiemper prepares a man for heaven, wheret 
all is peace and love. 

OF MERCY. 

Q. What is mercy ? 

A. It is tenderness of heart. 

Q. What are tht advantages of this virtue ? 

A. The exercise of it tends to diffuse happiness ant? 
lessen the evils of life. Rulers of a merciful temper wilt 
make their good subjects happy; and will not torment the 
bad, with needless severity. Parents and masters will 
not abuse their children and servants with harsh treat- 
ment. More love, more confidence, more happiness, 
will subsist among men, and of course society will be 
happier. 

Q. Should not beasts as well as men be treated with 
mercy ? 

A. They ought indeed. It is wrong to give needless 
pain even to a beast. Cruelty to the brutes shows a man 
has a hard heart, and if a man is unfeeling to a beast, he 
will not have much feeling for men. If a man treats his 
beast with cruelty, beware of trusting yourself in his 
power. He will probably make a severe jnaster and a 
cruel husband. 

Q. How does cruelty- show its effects ? 

A. A cruel disposition is usiially exercised upon those 
Who are under its po^irer. Cruel rulers make severe laws 
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which irnur^ the peraoos and propertits of thehr rabjecUi. 
Cruel officers execute laws in a severe manner, when it is 
Dot necessary for public ffood.' , A cruel husband abuses 
his wife and children. A cruel master acts the tyrant 
over his apprentices and servants. The effects of cruelty 
are, hatred, quarrels, tumults and wretchedness. 
Q. What does Christ say of the merciful JTian 7 
K' H^ says he is " blessed, for he shall obtain mercy." 
He who shows mercy and tenderness to others, will be 
treated with tenderness and compassion himselt 

or PBAOE-MAKERS. . 

Q. Who are peate^VMtkers? 

A. All who endeavor to prevent quarrels and disputes 
among men,.or to reconcile those who are separated by 
strife. 

Q. Is it wiUtuful to contend with others on any oc- 
eaaion? 

A. It ia impossible to avoid some differences with men ; 
but disputes should be always conducted with temper and 
moderation. The man who keeps his temper will not be 
rash, and do or say things which he will afterwards repent 
of. And though men diould sometimes difier, still they 
should be friends. They should be ready to do kind offi- 
ces to each other. 

Q. What is the reward of the peace-maker ? 

A. He shall be "blessed, and called the child of God.*' 
The mild, peaceable, friendly man, resembles God. What 
an amiable character is this ! To be like our heavenly 
Father, that lovely, perfect and glorious being, who is the 
source of all good, is to be the best and happiest of men. 

OF PURITY OF HEART. 

Q What is a pure heart ? 

A. A heart free from all bad desires, and inclined to 
conform to the divine will in all things. 

Q. Should a man's intentions as well as his actions 
he good? 

A. Most certainly. Actions cannot be called good, un- 
less they proceed from good motives. We should wish 
to see, and to make all foen better and happier — we 
riiopld rejoice at their prosperity. This is benevolence. 
18 
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Q. What teward U promised Jto the pure in heart 1 
A. Chrift has declared " they shall see Grod." A pure 

heart is like God, and those who possess it shall dwell in 

his presence and enjoy his favor for ever. 

or AM-6ER. 

Q. /« it right ever to be angry ? 

A. It is right in certain cases Uiat we should be angry; 
as when gross affronts are offered to us, and injuries done 
us by design. A suitable spirit of resentment, in such 
cases, will obtain justice for us, and protect us from fur- 
ther insults. 

Q. £y what rule should anger be governed ? 

A. We should never be angry without a cause ; that is, 
we should be certain a person means to affront, injure or 
insult us, before we suffer ourselves to be angry. It is 
wrong, it is mean, it is a mark of a little mind, to take fire 
at every little trifling dispute. And when we have real 
cause to be angry we should observe moderation. We 
should never be in a passion. A passionate man is like a 
madman, and is always inexcusable. We should be cool 
even in aneer; and be angry no longer than to obtain jus- 
tice. In short, we should " be angry and sin not.'* 

OF RlJVEXGE. 

Q. What is revenge 7 

A. It is to injure a man because he has injured us. 

Q. Is this justifiable 7 

A. Never, in any possible case. Revenge is perhaps < 
the meanest, as well as the wickedest vice in society. 

Q. What shaU a man do to obtain justice when he is 
injured 7 

A. In general, laws have made provision for doing jus» 
tice to every man ; and it is right and honorable, when a 
man is injured, 4hat he should seek a recompense. But a 
recompense is all he can demand, and of &at he should 
not be his own judge, but should submit the matter to 
judges appointed by authority. 

Q. But suppose a man insults us in such a manner 
that the law cannot give us redress 7 
^y.\ '^^J^^ forgive him. «, If a man strikes you on one 
•W%!;j{^ theofliertohim,- and let him repeat the 
•buse, rather than strike him. - o 



Q. But tf we are in danger Jrc^ the blow* of another, 
may we not defend ourselves 1 

A. Most certainly. We have always a right t6 defend 
our persons, property, and families. But we have no 
right to fight and abuse people merely for revenge. It is 
nobler to ioreive. " Love your enemies — bless them that 
curse you — do good to them that hate you->^pray for them 
that use you ill," — these are the commands of the blessed 
Savior of men. The man who does^ this is great and good ; 
he is\s much above the little, mean, reveneeful man, as 
virtue is above vice, or as heaven is higher than hell. 

OF JUSTICS. 

Q. What is Justice? 

A. . It is giving to every man his due. 

Q. Is it always easy^to know what is just ? 

A. It is generally easy ; and where there is any diffi- 
culty in determining, let a man consult tiie eolden rule — 
" To do to others, what he could reasonably wish they 
should do to him«in the same circumstances.*' 

Q. What are the iU effects of injustice? 

A. /f a man does ii\justice, or rather, if he refuses to 
do justice, he must be compelled. Then follows a law- 
suit, with a series of expenses, and what is worse, ill- 
hlood and enmity between the parties. Somebody is 
always the worse for law-suits, and of course society is 
less happy. 

OF OEITEROSITT. 

Q. What is generosity? 

A. It is some act of kindness p^ormed for another 
which strict justice does not demand. 

Q. Is this a virtue ? 

A. It is indeed a noble virtue. To do justice, is well ; 
but to do inore than justice, is still better, and may pro- 
ceed from nobler motives. 

Q. What has Christ said respecting generosity? 

A. He has commanded us to be generous in this pas- 
sage, " Whosoever shall compel (or urge) you to go a 
mtle, go with him two,** 

Q. Are we to petform this literally? . 
/ A. The meaning of this command will not always re- 
quire this.— But in general we are |o^do mwe for o^*^''*-- 
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than they ask, provided we can dd it wiHiotit essentially 
injuring ourselves* We ought cheerfully to sufiel" many 
inconveniences to oblige o^ers, though we^ are not re- 
quired to do ourselves any essentiail injury. 

Q. Of uDhat advantage is generosity to the man who 
exercises it? ^ 

A. It lays others under obligations to the generous man ; 
and the probability is, that he will be repaid three fold. 
Every man on earth wants favors at some time or other 
in his life ; and if we will not help others, others Will not 
help us. It is for a man's interest to be generous. 

Q. Ought we to do kind actions because it is for our 
interest? 

A. This may be a motive at all times ; but if it is the 
principal motive, it is less honorable. We ought to do 
good, as we have opportunity, at*all times and to all men, 
whether we expect a reward or not} for if we do good, 
somebody is the happier for it. This alone is reason 
enough^ why we should do all the good in our power. 

OF ORATITITDE* 

Q. Whatisgratifude? 

A. A thankfulness of heart tor favors received. 

Q. It is a duty to he thankfiU for favors ? 

A. It is a duty and a virtue. A man who does not feel 
grateful for kind acts done for him by others, does not de- 
serve favors of any kind. He ought to be shut out from 
the society of the good. He is worse than a savage, fora 
savage never forgets an act of kindness. 

Q. What is the effect of true kindness? 

A. It softens the the heart towa:rds the generous man; 
and every thing which subdues the pride and other un- 
social passions of the heart, fits a man to be a better citi- 
zen, a better neighbor, a better husband, ^d a better 
friend. A man who is sensible of favors, and ready to ac- 
knowledge them is more inclined to perform kind oflices, 
not only towards his benefactor, but towards all others. 

OF TRUTH. 

Q. What is truth? .^ , 

A. It is speaking and acting agreeable Sjiir 
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Q, Is it a duty to speak truth at aU.times ? 

A. If we speak at all, we should tell the truth. It id 
not always necessary to tell what we know. There are 
many things which concern ourselves and others which 
we had better not publish to the world. 

Q. What rules are there respecting the publishing of 
truth? 

A. 1. When we are called upon to testify in courts, we 
should speak the whole truth, and that without, disguise. 
To leave out small circumstances, or to give a coloring to 
others, with a view to favor one side^more than the other, 
is to the highest degree criminal. 

2. Whep we know something of our neighbor which 
is against his character, we may not publish it, unless to 
prevent his doing an injury to another person. 

3. When we sell any thing to another, we ought not 
to represent the article to be better than it really is. If 
Hiere are faults in it which may easily be seen, the law 
of man does not require us to inform the buyer of these 

/ faults, because he may see them himself. But it is not 

honorable nor generous, nor strictly honest, to conceal 

even apparent faults. But when faults are out of sight, 

. the seller ought to tell the buyer of them. If he does 

not, he is a cheat and a downright knave. 

Q. What are the ill effects of lying and deceiving ? 

A. The man who lies, deceives or cheats, loses hisl'ep- 
utation. No person will believe him, even when he 
speaks the truth ; he is shunned as a pest to society. , 

Falsehood and cheating destroy all confidence between 
man and man ; they raise jealousies and suspicions among 
men ; they tlms weaken the bands of. society and destroy, 
happiness. Besides, cheating often strips people of their 
property, and make^ them poor and wretched. 

OF CHARITY AND GIVING ALMS. 

Q. What is charity? 

A. It signifies givmg to the poor, or it is a favorable 
opinion of men and their actions. 

Q. When and howfar is it our duty to give to the poor? 

A. When others really want ^at we can spare with- 
out material injury to ourselves, it is oiur duty to give them 
something to relieve their wants; ' 

18*.^ -^ ..- 
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Q. When persons aretedneed to v>ant by tlieir own 
' laziness and vices, by drunkennesSy gambling, and the 
Kke, is it a duty to relieve them7 

A. In g^enerai, it is not. Tlie man who gives money 
and provisions to a lazy, vicioas man, becomes a partaker 
of his guilt. Perh^s it may be right, to give snch a man 
a meal of victuals tokeep him from starving, and it is eer- 
tainlv right to feed his wife and family, and make them 
comfortable. 

Q. W%o are the proper objects of charity 7 

A. Pei^ns who are reduced to want by Mckness, un- 
avoidable losses by fire, storms at sea or land, drouth or 
accidents of other kinds. To such persons we are com- 
manded to give ; and it is our interest to be charitable ; 
for we are all liable to misfortunes, and may want charity 
ourselves. 

Q. In what manner should we bestow favors? 

A. Wd should do it with gentleness and affection; put- 
ting on no airs of pride and arrogance. We should also 
take no pains to publish our charities, but rather to con- 
ceal them ; for if we boast of our generosity, we discover 
that we give from mean, selfish motives. Christ com-'" 
mands us, in giving alms, not to let our left hand know 
what our right hand doeth. 

Q. How can charity be exercised tf» our opinians of 
others ? 

' A. By thinking favorably of them and their actions. 
Every man has his faults ; but charity will not put a harsh 
construction on another's conduct. It will not charge his 
conduct to bad views and motives, unless this' appears 
very clear indeed. 

OF AVA&ICK. 

Q. What is a/vance? 

A. An excessive desire of possessing wealth. 

Q. Is this commendable ? 

A. It is not ; but one of the meanest of vices. 

Q. Can an avaricious man be an honest man? 

A. It is hardly possible ; for the lust of gain is almost 
always accompanied with a disposition to tske mem and 
undue advantages of others. 
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Q. Whdt effect has aoariee upon the heartJ 
A. It contracts' the heart — narrows the sphere of be- 
nevolence — blunts all the fine feelings of sensibility, an^ 
sours the mind towards society. An avaricious man, a 
miser, a niggard, is wrapped up in selfishness, Vlk» some 
wonns, which crawl about ai)d eat for some time to fill 
themselves, then wind themselves up in separate cover* 
ings and die. * 
Q. What injury is done hy avarice to society ? 
A. Avarice gathers togethei* more property than Die 
o^mer wants, and keeps it hoarded up, where it does no 
good. The poor are thus deprived of some business, 
some means of support ; the property gains nothing to the 
community ; and somebody is less happy by means of this 
hoarding of wealth. 

Q. In what proportion does Clarice do hurt 7 
A. In an exact proportion to its power of doing good. 
The miser's heart grows less, in proportion as his estttte 
grows larger. The more money he has, the more he has 
people in his power, and the more be grinds the foce of 
the poor. The larger the tree and the more spreading 
the branches, the more small plants are shaded uid rob- 
bed of their nourishment. 

or, r&UOALITT AND ECOlfOMY. 

Q. What is the distinction between fiugaUty and an* 
arice 7 

A. Frugality is a prudent saving of property from need- 
less waste. Avarice gathers more and spends leM ihaa 
Is necessary. 

Q. What is economy 7 

A. It is frugality in expenses — it is a prudent manage^ 
ment of one's estate. It disposes of property for vsefiil 
purposes without waste. 

Q. How far does true economy extend 7 

A. To the saving of- every thing which it is not neces- 
sary to spend for comfort or convenience ; and the keep- 
ing one's expenses within his income or earning^. 

Q. What is wast^ness7 

A. It is the speoding of money for what is not wanted. 
If « maa drinks a dram which is not necessary lor Mm, or 
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buys a cane vvluch he does not want, he wastes hie mon- 
ey. He injures himself, as much as if he had thrown 
away his money. 

Q. Is not waste often occasioned by rii^re negligence 7 

A. Very often. The man who does not keep his house 
and barn well covered ; who does not keep good fences 
about his fields ; who suffers his farming utensils to lie 
out in the rain or on the ground ; or his oattle to waste 
manure in the high way, is as much a spendthrift as the 
tavern haunter, the tipplo^-, and the gamester. 

Q. Do not careless, slovenly people, work harder than 
the neat and orderly 7 

A. Much harder. It is more labor to destroy a growth 
of sturdy weeds, than to pull them up when thpy first 
spring from the ground. So the disorders and abuses 
which grow out of a sloven's carelessness, in time, be- 
come almost incurable. Hence such people work like 
slaves, and to little effect. - , 

OF INDUSTRY. 

Q. What is industry 7 

A. It is a diligent attention to business in our several 
occupations. 

Q. Is labor a ewcse or a blessing 7 

A. Hard labor or drudgery is often a curse; by making 
life toilsome and painful. But constant moderate labor is 
the greatest of blessings. - 

Q. Why then do people complain of it 7 

A. Because they do not know the evils of not laboring. 
Labor keeps the body in health, and makes men relish all 
their enjoyments. " The sleep of the laboring man is 
sweet," so is his food. He walks cheerful and whistling 
about his field or his shop, and scarcely knows pain. 
. The rich and indolent first lose their health, for want of 
action — They turn pale, their bodies are enfeebled, they 
lose dieir appetite for food and sleep, they yawn out a 
tasteless life of dullness, without pleasure, and often use- 
less to the world: 

Q. What are the good effects of industry? 

A. One effect is to procure an estate. Our Creator, 
has kindly united our duty, our interest, and happiness ; 
for the same labor which makes us healthy and cheerful. 
gives wealth. ,,_•?. ^._ 
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Another good eflect of industry b, to keep men fh>ni 
▼ice. Not ul the moral discourses ^ver ^delivered to man- 
kkid, have so much efibct in checking the had passions 
of men, in keeping order and peace, and maintaining 
moral virtue in society, as industry. Business is a source 
of health, of prosperity, of virtue, and obedience to law. 

To make good subjects and good citizens, the first re* 
quisite is to educate every young person, in some kind of 
business. The possession of millions should not excuse a 
young man from application to business ; and ^at parent 
or guardian who suffers hi^ child or his ward to be br^ 
in idleness, becomes accessary to the vices and disorders 
of society^— He is guilty of ** not providing for his house- 
hold, and is worse than an infidel." 

OF CHESRFULirSSS. 

Q. Is cheeffulnesi a virtue? 
A. It doubtless is, and a moral duty to practice it. 
Q. Can use be cheerful when we please 7 
A. In general it depends much on ourselves. We can 
often mold our tempers into a cheerfiil frame. — We can 
frequent company and other objects calculated to inspire 
us with cheerfulness. To indulge an habitual gloominess 
of mind is weakness and sin. 
Q. What are the effects of cheeifiUness on ourselves 7 
A. Cheerfulness is, a great preservative or health, over 
which it is our duty to watch with care. We have no 
right to sacrifice our health by the indulgence of a gloomy 
state of mind. Besides, a cheerful man will do more bu- 
siness, and do it better, than a melancholy one. 

Q. What are the effects of cheerfulness on others 7 
A. Cheerfulness is readily communicated to others by 
which ir.eans their happiness is increased. We are all 
influenced by sympathy, and naturally partake of the 
joys and sorrows of others. 

Q. What effect has melancholy on the heart 7 
A. It hardens and benums it — It chills the 'warm affec- 
tions of love and friendship, and prevents the exercise of 
the social passions. A melancholy person's life is all 
night and winter. It is as unnatural as perpetual dtrk- 
hess and frosts' 
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Q. What shall one do when ovenchelmed with grirfl 

A. The best method of expelling grief from the mind, 
or of quieting its pains, is to change the objects that are 
about us; to ride from place to place, and frequent cheer- 
ful company. It is our duty to do 'so, especially when 
grief sits heavy on the heart. 

Q. h it not right to grieve for the loss of our friends 7 

A. It is certainly right ; but we should endeavor to 
moderate our grief, and not suffer it to impair our health, 
or to grow into a settled melancholy. The use of grief 
iato soften the heart and make Us better. But when 
our friends are dead, we can render them no further ser- 
vice. Our duty to them ends when we commit them to 
the ^rave ; but our duty to ourselves, our families and 
surviving friends, requires that we. perform to them the 
customary offices of life. We should therefore remem- 
ber our departed friends only to imitate their virtues ; and 
not to pine away with useless sorrow. 

Q. Has not religion a tendency to fill the mind wiVi 
gloom? 

A. True religion never has this effect. Superstiticm 
and false notions of God, often make men gloomy ; but 
true rational piety and religion have the contrary effect. 
They fill the mind with joy and cheerfulness and the 
countenance of .a truly pious man should always wear a 
serene smile. 

Q. What Juts Christ said concerning gloomy Chris- 
tians ? 

A. He has pronounced theln hypocrites ; and comman- 
ded his followers not to copy their sad countenances and 
disfigured faces ; but even in their acts of humiliation to 
" anoint their heads and wash their feet." Christ inten- 
ded by this, that religion does not consist in, nor require 
a monkish sadness and gravity ; on the other hand, he in- 
timates tliat such appearances of sanctity are generally 
the marks of hypocrisy. He expressly enjoins upon his 
followers marks of cheerfulness. Indeed the only true 
ground of perpetual cheerfulness, is, a consciousness of 
ever having done well, and an assurance of divine favor. 
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